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Early summer rains have come and gone (largely by surface 
evaporation), and the Panhandle is still under the threat of major 
drouth damage. The 10 cities mapped above have each suffered 
four to six consecutive years of drouth during the 1950's. Long- 
term records and short-range prospects in these 10 High Plains 
areas are analyzed in this month’s special report on agriculture, 
beginning on page 10. 














TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


The Business Situation in Texas 


Business activity in Texas during May recovered some 
of the loss registered in April. The May index of business 
activity compiled by the Bureau of Business Research rose 
to 170% of the 1947-1949 base, after declining to a 1956 
low of 16] in April. The year’s high of 174 was reached 
in February and was followed by declines of 3 points and 10 
points in the next two months. 

The reversal of the trend of business during May ap- 
pears to have created a more optimistic feeling among 
Texas businessmen, even though the weak spots in the 
business situation that existed two months ago are still 
discouraging factors. The fact that the decline in business 
that began to make itself felt early in the year has not 
gathered momentum during the first five months is an 
encouraging sign. The very tangible fact that Texas busi- 
ness has continued to be good in spite of some trouble is a 
sound reason for viewing the present situation with a 
cautious optimism. The following table shows the changes 
in the different segments of the Texas economy. Compari- 


INDEX OF TEXAS BUSINESS ACTIVITY AND COMPONENT SERIES 
(Adjusted for seasonal variation, 1947-49 — 100) 











May Apr Percent 
Index Weight 1956 1956 change 
TEXAS BUSINESS ACTIVITY 

(COMPOSITE) 100.0 170* 161* + 66 
Retail sales, deflated , 46.8 133 124* + 7 
Industrial electric power consumption 14.6 323° 312* + 4 
Miscellaneous freight carloadings - 10.0 95 93 + 2 
Construction authorized, deflated = 9.4 145* 124* +17 
Crude petroleum production 8.1 133* 137* — 8 
Ordinary life insurance sales, deflated 4.2 260 231 13 
Crude oil runs to stills 3.9 156 152 + 3 
Total electric power consumption . 8.0 313* 317* — 1 





*Preliminary. 


son of current levels with those of a year earlier makes 
clear that certain portions of business are feeling the effects 
of the depressing factors. 


Total retail sales in May were 2% above a year ago; but 
sales of durable-goods stores were down 8%, while sales 
of nondurable-goods stores rose 9%. The decline in dur- 
able-goods sales has reflected particularly the greatly re- 
duced volume of automobile and farm equipment business 
and some reduction in the buying of appliances. It should 
be remembered that the decline in automobile sales is 
being measured against the record volume of 1955. For the 
first five months of 1956 retail sales of automobile dealers 
in Texas after adjustment for seasonal variation were 18% 
below the average level of 1955. In comparison with years 
prior to 1955, however, the decline is much less striking: 
4% below 1952 and 1954 and 8% below 1953. The index 
of retail sales of automobile dealers in Texas averaged 
higher during the first five months of 1956 than for any 
year prior to 1952. Sales of farm implements also have 
been substantially reduced during 1956. Sales of other 
types of consumer durable goods have held up better than 
automobiles and farm equipment, but in general the whole 
durable-goods group has shown some weakness. The index 
of production of consumer goods compiled by the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System declined 5% 
in May as manufacturers moved to bring their inven- 
tories in line with consumer demand. 


The cutback in production of automobiles and the con- 
sequent unemployment in that industry has been a prom- 
inent news item in recent weeks. As a result of reduced 
production and a spurt in sales during the last 10 days of 
May, new car stocks were reported to have been cut by 
70,000 during May. Stocks of cars at the end of May 
totalled approximately 830,000, substantially higher than 
the 705,000 cars in stock a year ago. The present stock of 
cars is still large enough to make unlikely any increase 
in the rate of production, although the improvement in 
sales might prevent any further cuts in production. 


TEXAS BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Index 


Adjusted for seasonal variation 
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The decline in building construction is considered to be 
another weak spot in the Texas economy, although the 
decline in this series is also from very high levels for 1955 
and 1954. The volume of building permits issued, adjusted 
for the changes in building costs, during the first 5 months 
of 1956 averaged 5% lower than in 1955. However, the 
first 5 months of 1956 were 13% below the same period 
of 1955, since a substantial decline occurred during the last 
half of 1955. 

The weakness in the construction industry results from 
a slowing down of residential building which in Texas has 
not been completely offset by the increase in other types of 
construction. In spite of the slowing down in consumer 
purchasing of durable goods and new houses, there has 
been no noticeable relaxation in industrial expansion in 


INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES 
(1947-49 = 100) 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department of Labor 











1956* 
—_—___——_——_————-___ May June 
Index June 19 June 12 1956 1955 
ALL COMMODITIES -._.. 114.0 114.2 114.3 110.3 
Farm products 90.7 91.4 90.9 91.8 
Processed foods 101.9 102.5 102.4 103.9 
All other commodities _ 121.4 121.4 121.7 115.6 





*Indexes shown are weekly and are calculated as a percent change for 
the latest published monthly comprehensive index. The weekly index is 
based on the actual weekly prices of a small sample (approximately 200 
commodities) of the commodities included in the monthly index and on the 
estimated prices for all other commodities. 


the state. Business investment in new plant and equipment 
continues at record-breaking levels and is chiefly respon- 
sible for the continued high level of the index of business 
activity. It is likely that building resulting from the ex- 
panding industrial activity will in general replace the de- 
crease in residential construction. 

The most recent joint Labor and Commerce Department 
estimates of construction activity in the United States for 
the year 1956 have raised the forecast of $44 billion made 
last November to $44.5 billion. This increase in total con- 
struction was projected despite an expected decline of 12% 
in new private housing starts. This latest forecast of new 
housing starts is 1,150,000. Last November the agencies 
predicted 1,200,000 private units would be started in 1956, 
compared with the 1955 total of 1,300,000 units. It is now 
believed that increased construction of utilities, private 
industrial building, and highways will more than offset 
the decline in new housing. 

The index of industrial electric power consumption in 
Texas was 11% higher in May than a year ago and was 
323% of the 1947-1949 base period. The compilation of 
new industrial plants issued quarterly by the Bureau of 
Business Research continues to reflect the industrial expan- 
sion that is occurring in the state. The industrial expansion 
in Texas is part of the rapid expansion in the United States 
economy. The most significant aspect of this expansion 
from the standpoint of the present level of business activity 
is the fact that in spite of the slowing down in consumer 
demand for certain products, company plans to continue 
expansion have not been affected. 

Comprehensive information on investment plans of busi- 
nesses is collected by the Department of Commerce and 


the Securities and Exchange Commission several times a 
year. The most recent survey was made in April and May 
and shows that companies plan to increase their outlays in 
the third quarter and to spend at the annual rate of $36.7 
billion. The survey also showed that the previous esti- 
mate, made in March, had been a little too optimistic. First 
quarter expenditures had been estimated at an annual. rate 
of $33.2 billion but were finally found to be $32.8 billion. 
The estimate for the second quarter was reduced from an 
annual rate of $35.3 billion to $34.8 billion. 


In using the results of these surveys of anticipated ex- 
penditures, it is wise to remember that the plans reported 
in the surveys can be changed if business conditions 
change. While there is no proof that the downward re- 
visions of the first and second quarter figures were the 
result of the unfavorable business news, it is not unlikely 
that some cause and effect relationship could be found. In 
a sense, data published by the Bureau of Business Research 
on industrial expansion contain a considerable element of 
planning for expansion instead of expansion actually ac- 
complished. However, if this strategic element of the busi- 
ness situation is to be followed closely, it is necessary to 
take into consideration the plans of business concerns as 
well as their actual operations. When this measurement is 
made at the present time, the results seem to indicate that 
there will be no serious decline in Texas business during 


1956. 


On the basis of the record for the first five months of 
1956 and the present plans of business, it now appears not 
unreasonable to predict that the volume of business in 
Texas during 1956 may exceed 1955. This forecast is made 
with the knowledge that any changes can occur on very 
short notice, in which event the forecast could be com- 
pletely wrong. When an economy is expanding as rapidly 
as the United States is growing at the present time, the 


Bank Debits in Texas 
Index. Adjusted for seasonal variation. 1947:1949-100 
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investment expenditures of businesses are so stimulating 
that the forces which might tend to generate a cyclical 
decline in business are largely offset. This tends to prevent 
a downward spiral from getting started, even though pro- 
duction in certain industries may from time to time run 
ahead of consumption. As long as growth is creating a new 
market for products at a rapid rate, there is no serious 
danger that investment plans will be cut back seriously, 
even though individual industries may have periods of 
slow business. Business analysts have been referring to this 
situation as a “rolling readjustment,” which is another 
way of saying that the cyclical declines occur in only a few 
industries at a time instead of simultaneously throughout 
business. 
Joun R. Stockton 
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TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


CONSTRUCTION 
A Weak Spot? 


Total construction in Texas during May 1956 after 
adjustment for seasonal variation increased 17% over 
April. Before May was levelled to an average month—or 
pushed up 6.8% over an average April to allow for the 
normal seasonal slump—the $85 million registered for 
May was 10% above April and 13% below May 1955. 
Cumulatively 1956 is still lagging 10% behind 1955. The 
most significant cause was the inactive home building dur- 
ing the first three months of 1956. Again, it must be re- 
membered that building in general reached a record peak 
in the first half of 1955, and an indicated recovery will 
show erratic fluctuations when compared with the period 
before the recession, In May, as in April, almost all cate- 
gories that increased from the previous month decreased 
from the five-month total of 1955. 


“Building Construction in Texas 
Index- Adjusted for seasonal variation. 1947-1949:100 
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“Value of Building Construction Authorized 


Residential building (both new and additions and 
repairs) was the biggest contributing factor to the 10% 
gain. New residential building authorized in May rose 20% 
over April; additions and repairs on housekeeping build- 
ings jumped 35%. Apartment buildings have taken a 35% 
lead over the first five months of 1955, when the residential 
emphasis was on one-family houses. Nonhouskeeping-resi- 
dential building is again on the upgrade for the first time 
since the spring of 1954. Hotels were 36% ahead of the 
January—May period of 1955 and twice as large as author- 
izations during the off-season June-to-November period of 
1954. Dormitories, fraternal clubs (with bedrooms), and 
other residential associations were up 914% during the 
first five months of 1956 as compared with the like period 
of 1955. 


Nonresidential building is still leading in the five- 
month comparison over 1955, even though May decreased 
5% from April. The present effects of industry and govern- 
ment borrowings, disclosed in a report in Engineering 
News-Record for the nation, are evident in Texas by the 
1648% increase over April for public works and utilities 
(almost $2 million worth in May), the 880% increase for 
hospitals and other similar institutions, and the 143% 
increase over April for commercial garages. 

The only city-size group to increase in the January-May 
comparisons was nonmetropolitan cities with populations 
of 10,000 to 50,000 (+-9% ). Other nonmetropolitan cities 
(less than 10,000 population) showed the largest decrease 
(—31%). Metropolitan cities outside the central cities 
registered 25% below the first five months of 1955, and the 
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ESTIMATED VALUE OF BUILDING AUTHORIZED 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor 
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January-May 

















May Percent 
Classification 1956* 1956* 1955 change 
CONSTRUCTION CLASS Value (thousand of dollars) 
TOTAL CONSTRUCTION. 85,174 422,514 470,551 = 40 
New construction 74,332 878,083 426,268 — 11 
Residential buildings ~ 47,969 220,782 294,084 — 25 
Housekeeping dwellings 47,102 213,360 290,393 — 27 
One-family dwellings 43,245 200,748 277,899 — 28 
Multiple-family dwellings 3,857 12,617 12,493 + 1 
Nonhousekeeping buildings 867 7,422 3,691 +101 
Nonresidential buildings 26,363 157,301 132,184 + 19 
Additions, alterations, and 
repairs : 10,842 44,481 44,283 x 
METROPOLITAN vs. NON- 
METROPOLITAN?+ 
TOTAL CONSTRUCTION... 85,174 422,514 470,551 — 10 
Metropolitan 60,945 315,233 355,936 — ll 
Central cities 50,840 269,315 294,828 — 9 
Outside central cities 10.105 45,918 61,108 — 25 
Nonmetropolitan 24,229 107,281 114,615 — 6 
10,000 to 50,000 population 16,771 76,341 69,749 + 9 
Less than 10,000 population 7,458 30,940 44,866 — 31 





Only building for which permits were issued within the incorporated 
area of a city is included. Federal contracts and public housings are not 


included. 
*Preliminary. 
¢tAs defined in the 1950 Census. 


central cities decreased but 9%. Changes for May 1956 
over April of this year, on the other hand, showed increases 
ranging from 1% in central cities to 36% in nonmetropoli- 
tan cities with populations of 10,000 to 50,000. The less- 
than-10,000 nonmetropolitan cities registered a 19% gain 
from month to month, and the outside central cities showed 
a 17% increase. 


Average per capita construction authorized in 
Texas during May 1956 ($19.27) was 7% over April 1956, 
29% below May 1955, and just over ($0.08) the average 
month in 1955. 


The six largest cities, which usually have the six highest 
total building authorized values, were joined in May by 
Lubbock. Lubbock’s building permits totalled $3.35 mil- 
lion, which ranked fifth (ahead of Austin and FE] Paso), 
and set the biggest per capita building ($46.66) in the 
over-three-million-dollar group. Dallas, with the largest 
total building ($13.68 million), had the second largest per 
capita of the top seven cities, $31.48. Third in the top seven 
was Austin, with $23.80 per capita and a total of $3.15 
million worth of building. El Paso’s total building was 
$2.71 million, which averaged $20.77 per capita. Fort 
Worth ranked third in total (with $5.70 million) but fifth 
in per capita ($20.44). Houston’s total building authorized 
dropped to $11.18 million in May, and the per capita 
average dropped to $18.75. San Antonio had a total build- 
ing value of $3.50 million and per capita value of $8.56. 


Largest per capita building authorized value in Texas 

during May 1956 was in Richardson, with $325.06. Irving 
was next with $305.23, and Andrews was third with 
$289.01. Other cities with $100 or more per capita build- 
ing were Benbrook ($264.18), Farmers Branch ($243.71), 
Euless ($224.00), Dimmitt ($210.81), Groves ($186.92), 
Castle Hills ($181.73), Grand Prairie ($174.50), Point 
Comfort ($163.33), Lake Jackson ($108.39), and Rich- 
land Hills ($100.00). 


Greater Houston is the first single area in the Deep 
South to house and provide jobs and schools for one million 
people. The total building authorized within the incorpor- 
ated city limits for the period from 1950 to December 31, 
1954 was $720 million; including 1955 it amounted to 
$858 million. In the 30 years since 1926, Houston has had 
over $1.5 billion worth of new buildings. With a massive 
increase in population and only 10% increase in new 
buildings in five years, Houston’s building is about 30% 
in backlog in relation to its increase in population. 


The Dallas-Fort Worth metropolitan areas, on the 
other hand, have reached a million and a half combined 
population, according to the Bureau of the Census. Total 
building for the two cities for the five years between 1950 
and the latest Bureau of the Census estimates (1954) was 
$778 million. With 1955 added, total building was an even 
$1 billion. For the 30 years since 1926, total building 
authorized amounted to $1,726 million, leaving a 20% 
backlog to provide for the 1.5 million people. The biggest 
part of these backlogs, which are typical of all metropolitan 
areas, necessarily has to be nonresidential building because 
the incorporated city limits of the central cities in the 
metropolitan areas have almost expanded to capacity. 


VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Source: Dodge Statistical Research Service 








January-May 














Type of May Percent 
construction 1956 1955 1955 change 
Value (thousands of dollars) 
TOTAL CONSTRUCTION. 165,426 821,640 646,947 + 27 
ALL BUILDINGS 122,481 664,363 524,170 + 27 
Residential building ___.. 74,687 879,501 320,692 + 18 
Nonresidential building _- 47,794 284,862 203,478 + 40 
PUBLIC WORKS 
AND UTILITIES ..... 42,945 167,277 122,777 + 28 





The Federal Reserve Board disclosed plans late in 
May to ease the money supply slightly by buying and sell- 
ing Treasury bills. Through this transaction the govern- 
ment adds to the reserves of the banking system and by in- 
creasing these reserves makes it possible for banks to lend 
more money. Member banks of the Federal Reserve System 
must keep an average of 16% of the total amount of de- 
posits on their books on deposit with their district Federal 
Reserve Bank. When the 16% figure is reached, banks 
cannot accept new deposits or additions to their existing 
deposits unless they add to their reserves at the district 
bank. 

Jo OVERSTREET 





RETAIL TRADE 
On the High Plateau 


The “sideways trend” in sales has continued for some 
months, although consumers nationally have been receiving 
peak incomes and buying more goods and services than 
ever before. Both income receipts and retail sales have 
varied among lines and between geographic areas, be- 
cause of crop conditions, farm prices, and employment 
layoffs, Customers’ buying attitudes have largely remained 


Retail Sales in Texas 


Index . Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1947-1949:100 
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good, as evidenced by a large amount of free spending on 
a cash basis. Sales of durable goods have declined, partly 
because of tighter money conditions that are limiting in- 
stalment purchases and household building. Also producers 
of automobiles and of some major electrical appliances 
substantially overproduced and aggressively oversold their 
markets last year. 


After the sales slump in April (due partly to one less 
business day and to the shifting of this year’s Easter busi- 
ness into March), May showed a noticeable recovery in 
various lines and early June, an even more promising up- 
turn. Sales went ahead nationally in all lines except auto- 
mobiles. Seasonal promotions stimulated interest in many 


ESTIMATES OF TOTAL RETAIL SALES 


Sales Percent change 


(mils of dols) 


May 1956 May 1256 Jan-Ma; 











Type of May Jan-May from from from 
store 1956 1956 Apr1956 May 1955 Jan-May 1955 
TOTAL 797.0 3,760.6 11 a — 
Durable goods 268.4 1,240.0 + 13 : g 11 
Nondurable goods 528.6 2,520.6 9 + 9 4 


lines of summer apparel and sportswear, as well as in out- 
door furniture and garden and barbecue supplies. Demand 
strengthened for hardware, building materials, and power 
lawn mowers and also for glassware, china, and linens. 
Home furnishings sold well above last year, with more 
interest in air conditioners and fans, refrigerators and 
freezers, but less call for television sets and radios, except 
the portable types. Demand slackened for some lines of 


food. 


Wholesale markets revived. Fall showings helped to 
stimulate buying interest at major wholesale centers in 
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early June. The volume of orders in most apparel lines has 
equalled or exceeded last year’s levels. Summer furniture 
eased off from last year, but orders were better on auto- 
matic laundry, refrigerating, and air-conditioning equip- 
ment. Food sales slowed but remained above last year’s 
levels in general. 


RETAIL SALES TRENDS BY KINDS OF BUSINESS 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 


the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce 








Percent change 





Number of 


reporting May 1856 May 1956 Jan-May 1956 





establish- from from from 
Group ments Apr 1956 May 1955 Jan-May 1955 
DURABLE GOODS 
Automotive stores 307 + 16 — 13 — 14 
Furniture and household 
avpliance stores 164 16 + 1 4 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores 319 + 6 x — 7 
NONDURABLE GOODS 
Apparel stores 234 + 15 + 10 2 
Drug stores 147 + 9 + 14 + 10 
Eating and drinking places 98 + 4 - 2 2 
Food stores 282 + 4 L 9 + 3 
Gasoline and service 
stations 992 + 9 + 12 + 10 
General merchandise stores 189 + 22 + 8 + 1 
Other retail stores 221 10 + 7 + 5 


xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 





In lines of durable goods, inventories have become a 
disquieting factor after five consecutive quarters of stock 
increases. The record dealers’ stocks of 902,000 automo- 
biles at May 1 are expected to be reduced by 175,000 by 
the close of June, That will still leave a huge liquidating 
problem before new models appear. Stocks of furniture 
and appliances are high at the factories but acceptable or 
low in retail stores. In soft-goods lines, retail inventories 
have been declining in relation to sales. 


Credit slowed but dynamic. New borrowings reached 
$11.8 billion in January-March 1956, as compared with 
$11.1 billion in the first quarter of 1955. However, April 
additions were smaller. A larger percentage of automobile 
sales was financed on the instalment basis this year. Repay- 
ments against instalment obligations were substantially 
larger this year, about $2.9 billion a month against $2.5 
billion Jast year. The spurt in credit extension in 1955 has 
been replaced by a strong tendency to buy many articles 
on a cash basis and to pay off outstanding debt. Customers 
appear to be re-evaluating the high cost of buying on the 
instalment basis. 


Prices. After an extended period of comparative price 
stability, the tendency in numerous lines is to reflect in- 
creased costs of production and distribution. Wholesalers 
and retailers will probably try to pass on cost increases 
rather than continue to absorb them. But offsetting influ- 
ences are evident in slowing demand for some types of 
durable goods, partly because of tighter financing, and in 
a noted degree of customer price consciousness and re- 
sistance to higher price tickets. Virulent price competition 
among distributors of durable goods during recent quar- 
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POSTAL RECEIPTS 








Percent change 


May 1956 May 1956 











May Apr May from from 
City 1956 1956 1955 Aprl1956 May 1955 
TOTAL* $6,715,417 $6,187,225 $6,503,909 + 9 + 8 
Alice 11,723 10,789 10,426 + 9 + 12 
Bastrop 1,554 1,532 1,392 + 1 + 12 
Belton 5,719 5,638 5,479 + 1 + 4 
Brownfield 7,584 5,567 6,209 + 36 + 22 
Cameron 8,214 8,842 8,083 — 7 - 3 
Cleburne 9,571 9,095 11,597 + 5 ee 
Coleman 4,971 5,162 5,038 — 4 — 1 
Crystal City 2,475 2,349 2,446 + 5 + 1 
Cuero 4,922 4,048 8,933 + 22 + 25 
Eagle Pass 5,465 4,343 4,228 + 26 + 29 
El Campo 7,809 6,713 7,081 16 + 10 
Gatesville 3,840 2,904 3,439 + 32 + 12 
Gilmer ; 2,457 8,278 8,147 — 25 — 22 
Granbury ce 2,284 3,808 2,290 — 40 x 
Hale Center 1,167 1,129 1,126 + 3 + 4 
Hillsboro 5,171 4,222 4,849 + 22 + 7 
Huntsville 7,313 8,429 4,961 — 13 + 47 
Jacksonville 12,699 13,416 9,619 — 656 + 32 
Kenedy 2,717 2,913 2,709 — 7 x 
Kerrville 8,764 7,512 7,602 +17 + 15 
Kingsville 10,672 9,170 10,616 + 16 + 1 
Kirbyville 2,232 2,093 1,587 + 7 + 41 
La Grange 3,361 3,177 8,011 + 6 + 12 
Levelland 5,786 5,384 5,753 + 7 + 1 
Littlefield 4,824 7,488 4,082 — 36 +1 
Luling 3,487 2,635 2,772 + 32 + 26 
McCamey 2,824 2,897 2,803 — 8 + 1 
Marlin 6,146 5,660 5,794 + 9 + 6 
Mission 8,407 6,863 6,075 + 22 + 38 
Pasadena 22,594 21,088 19,212 + 7 + 18 
Pecos 8,633 7,201 8,080 + 20 + 7 
Pittsburg 3,090 2,635 3,000 +17 + 8 
Taft 2,391 2,001 1,998 + 19 + 20 
Terrell 5,287 5,467 5,371 — 3 — 2 
Waxahachie 9,858 8,177 8,306 + 21 + 19 
Yoakum 7,747 8,425 8,439 — 8 — 8 





xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 
*The total includes receipts for cities which are listed individually under 
“Local Business Conditions.” 


ters has conditioned customers to expect and demand sub- 
stantial discounts. Trading stamps and other giveaway 
promotional plans have been strongly revived. To some 
extent customers’ spending is being displaced by business 
expansion investment as a dominant force in our economy. 

Prospects mixed. Competition in most lines will re- 
main tough and searching for many months ahead. Fail- 
ures among retail institutions increased 17% over the first 
quarter of 1955. More automobile dealers closed their busi- 
nesses last year than in any year since World War JJ. Other 
significant business casualties included home builders and 
other contractors, clothing stores, and dairies. 

Conditions will probably remain spotty throughout the 
year. Some lines are facing the need for adjustment to 
lower and more realistic production, inventories, and sales, 
while others are still dealing with shortages and delayed 
deliveries. For some soft-goods lines, adjustments seem 
largely completed. 

Although the optimism is more anemic, numerous fore- 
casters and merchants alike still believe that a summer 
slump slightly deeper than usual will be followed by a con- 
vincing upturn in the fall. All-year increases of 2% to 5% 
over 1955 are still expected in various lines and areas, sub- 
ject to local income conditions, as influenced by crops, 
tariff reductions, and labor relations. 


Survey of Texas Trade. Sales rose from a slow April 
by 11% and topped last May by 2%. Durable goods showed 
the stronger upturn from April, although still 8% below 
last May and 11% under January—May 1955. Nondurables 
bettered the five months by 4%. 

Reporting by cities, 308 Texas department and apparel 
stores topped April by 19%, last May by 9%, and January 
May 1955 by 1%. All of the 37 cities included topped 
their April levels, 29 bettered last May, and 16 were 
above January—May 1955. Best gains over last May were 
reported from Laredo (+40 ), Corpus Christi and Gal- 
veston (each +17%); Henderson and McAllen (each 
+16%); El Paso and Tyler (each +14%); and Beau- 
mont, Bryan, Dallas, and Lockhart (each +13%). For the 
five months, January—May, Laredo led with +23%. Other 
gains included McAllen (+-11%); Galveston (+6%); 
Lockhart, Paris, and Tyler (each +5%); and Abilene, 
Brownsville, Dallas, Henderson, and Waco (each +4%). 

Among the 30 cities reporting enough retailers of various 
types to be listed individually, 24 surpassed April (by 6% 
to 26%) and 14 bettered last May. Leading gains over May 
1955 were at Corpus Christi (+14%); Denison and San 
Angelo (each +8%); Fort Worth (+6%); and Austin, 
Paris, and Waco (each +5%). Only two cities topped last 
January—May, Paris (+13%) and Port Arthur (+2%). 

Secondary trade indicators. Advertising linage in 28 
Texas newspapers averaged 2% over April and 3% above 
May 1955. Of the 28 papers, 16 topped both April and last 
May. Postal receipts for 122 Texas cities topped April by 
9% and May 1955 by 3%. Of the 122 cities, 90 bettered 
April and 97 were ahead of last May. 


A. HamMILton CHUTE 


CREDIT RATIOS IN DEPARTMENT AND APPAREL STORES 














Credit Collection 
Number ratios* ratios? 
on... May May May May 
Classification stores 1956 1955 1956 1955 
ALL STORES , 67 66.9 65.0 35.8 37.2 
BY CITIES 
Austin 4 64.0 62.0 54.1 53.3 
Cleburne 3 39.2 37.3 44.4 41.2 
Dallas 10 70.3 67.6 35.5 40.0 
El Paso 3 65.8 59.9 32.4 33.7 
Fort Worth 3 67.0 67.0 34.4 33.4 
Galveston 4 59.2 61.0 46.0 46.7 
Houston 3 66.6 65.4 31.1 29.7 
San Antonio 4 63.8 64.4 40.1 41.0 
Waco 5 59.6 60.1 51.6 51.0 
BY TYPE OF STORE 
Department stores (over $1 
million) 24 67.5 65.7 34.4 35.8 
Department stores (under $1 
million) . 19 46.6 47.6 47.2 45.4 
Dry goods and apparel stores 5 74.3 75.0 56.5 56.2 
Women’s specialty shops 10 67.4 61.9 48.6 49.8 
Men’s clothing stores 9 68.7 65.3 45.5 49.4 
BY VOLUME OF NET SALES 
Over $3,000,000 21 68.1 66.3 34.9 36.1 
$1,500,000 to $3,000,000 ak 66.8 58.8 45.8 54.2 
$500,000 to $1,500,000 a E5 56.1 57.3 49.4 50.8 
$250,000 to $500,000 12 50.3 49.8 44.5 44.1 
Less than $250,000 14 45.0 44.9 46.9 42.9 





*Credit sales as a percent of net sales. 
tCollections during the month as a percent of accounts unpaid on the 
first of the month. 








INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Building Materials 


“Texas’ Gypsum Capital,” a title claimed by Sweet- 
water, was given a substantial boost in mid-June when the 
Flintkote Company of New York announced plans for 
construction of a multimillion-dollar processing center in 
Nolan County, near that city. This announcement came 
only a few weeks after Flintkote officials issued a statement 
that the firm planned to construct a $5 million plant to 
manufacture asphalt shingles, rolls, and related materials 
at Ennis, near Dallas. (Texas Business Review, May 1956, 
p. 8.) The new Sweetwater plant, expected to employ about 
250 persons, will specialize in the making of lath and wall- 
board. 


ELECTRIC POWER CONSUMPTION 








Percent change 
Consumption (thous of kw-hrs) ——————-_-—_—____ 
a May 1956 May 1956 











May Apr May from from 

Use 1956* 1956* 1955¢ Apri1956 May 1955 
TOTAL —.._ 3,097,977 3,009,505 2,721,910 + 3 + 14 
Commercial 403,849 401,440 391,930 + 1 + 3 
Industrial 2,016,265 1,878,891 1,811,488 + 7 + 11 
Residential 550,519 571,375 412,368 — 4 + 34 
Other —_ 127,344 157,799 106,124 — 19 + 20 





*Preliminary—based on reports of 10 electric power companies reported 
to the Bureau of Business Research and leveled to Federal Power Com- 
mission estimates. 

tRevised to preliminary Federal Power Commission data. 


Texas gypsum production increased about 7% during 
1955; the increase from 1953 to 1954 was 14%, according 
to preliminary figures gathered by the Bureau of Economic 
Geology at The University of Texas and released by the 
Bartlesville office of the U. S. Bureau of Mines. Production 
was tabulated for four counties in 1955, with the major 
part of the output coming from Nolan and Fisher counties. 


industrial Electric Power Use in Texas 
Index. Adjusted for seasonal variation. 1947-1949-100 
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Nolan County has been among the leading Texas areas 
in the production of construction materials for several 
years. A plant was established there in 1925 by the Chi- 
cago-based United States Gypsum Company. That firm 
now employs over 500 persons in quarrying and in the 
manufacture of wallboard, insulation materials, lath, plas- 
ter, and miscellaneous products. Another large industry is 
the Lone Star Cement Company mill at Maryneal, about 20 
miles from Sweetwater. Substantial amounts of aggregates, 
sand, and gravel, in addition to raw materials for the ce- 
ment and gypsum industries, are produced in the county. 


TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


The state has three other major gypsum processing 
plants: Celotex at Hamlin (Fisher and Jones counties) , Na- 
tional Gypsum at Rotan (Fisher County), and Certainteed 
at Acme (near Quanah in Hardeman County). United 
States Gypsum is currently diversifying its Texas opera- 
tions through construction of a paper mill on the Houston 


Total Electric Power Use in Texas 
Index. Adjusted for seasonal variation. 1947-1949-100 
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Ship Channel to supply raw materials for the manufacture 
of wallboard. There is some evidence that other makers of 
gypsum products may build plants in the state, perhaps in 
Nolan or Fisher counties. Continued high-level construc- 
tion activity in the Southwest and the nation has encour- 
aged several companies to survey the availability of raw 
materials in Texas. 


W ood preservation, one of Texas’ leading forest prod- 
ucts industries, receives little publicity. But a recent re- 
port, compiled by Gordon D. Merrick, of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Forest Service, lists 24 such plants in 
Texas and a like number in neighboring Louisiana; there 
were 308 in the nation in 1954. Most of the reporting plants 
were commercial in nature, but 35 were operated by rail- 
roads and other companies for their own use. 


Creosoting plants typically treat crossties, poles, fence 
posts, piles, switchties, crossarms, and wood blocks with 
liquid and solid preservatives. The use of distillate coal 
tar creosote is giving way to treatment with pentachloro- 
phenol. However, creosote solutions were used in treating 
85% of 1954 output. As might be expected, most local 
plants are in or near the heavily forested areas of East 
Texas. 


REFINERY STOCKS* 
Source: The Oil and Gas Journal 








Percent change 
Stocks (thous of barrels) ——————_——_—_—_—_—_- 
———— May 1956 May 1956 


May 














Area and Apr May from from 
products 1956 1956 1955 Apr1956 May 1955 
UNITED STATES 
Gasoline 184,870 190,188 168,985 — 3 + 9 
Distillate 77,399 61,923 84,345 + 25 — 8 
Residual 35,836 32,476 44,359 + 10 — 19 
Kerosene 21,879 17,894 26,344 + 22 — 17 
TEXAS 
Gasoline 81,559 33,452 29,543 — 6 + 7 
Distillate 12,957 10,288 11,035 + 25 + 17 
Residual 6,450 6,637 5,570 — 3 + 16 
Kerosene 3,630 2,836 3,644 + 28 x 








*Figures shown are for the week ending nearest the last day of month. 
xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 


JULY 1956 


Crude Oil Production in Texas 
Index. Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1947-1949=100 
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Industry in Brief 


Ferrells Bridge Dam and Reservoir construction 
projects are well ahead of schedule, according to a recent 
announcement, encouraging to manufacturers in Northeast 
Texas. In addition to flood-control features, the project 
is designed to provide industrial and municipal water for 
communities in the Daingerfield-Jefferson-Shreveport area. 
An estimated four out of five gallons of water falling in the 
Ferrells Bridge watershed now flow to the Gulf of Mexico. 
Residents of the area to be served by the new reservoir 
believe a substantial number of new industries will be at- 
tracted to Northeast Texas and Northwest Louisiana when 
the dam is completed. 

Fishery landings along the Texas Gulf Coast declined 
considerably during the first seven months of the fiscal 
year, according to a recent report issued by the Texas 
Game and Fish Commission. Shrimp declined 29%, and 
landings of inedible menhaden declined 23%. However, 
oysters were up 14% for the same period. The oyster catch, 


WELL COMPLETIONS 
Source: The Oil and Gas Journal 

















May 1956* January-May 
Region Oil Gas Dry Total 1956 1955 
TEXAS __.. 1,866 90 7193 2,249 9,217 7,921 
Southwest —_. 179 24 116 $19 1,351 1,235 
Gulf Coast —.... 119 29 113 261 1,145 1,047 
See eee 47 8 64 119 478 885 
North Central _. 452 2 400 854 3,292 2,847 
6 2 80 544 2,434 2,000 
Panhandle _...___ 107 25 20 152 522 407 





*For five weeks ending June 2. 


PETROLEUM AND GAS ACTIVITY 
Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts and Railroad Commission 














of Texas 
Percent change 
May 1956 May 1956 
May Apr May from from 
Product 1956 1956 1955 Apr 1956 May 1955 
CRUDE OIL 
Value (thous of dollars)... 252,691 255,440 245,020 — 1 + 3 


Runs to stills (thous 
ofhene) —..___. 
NATURAL AND 
CASINGHEAD GAS 
PRODUCED (value 


72,809 67,294 64,449 + 8 + 13 


in thous of dollars). 21,831 45,691 40,554 — 52 — 46 
SULFUR RECOVERED 
(long tons) —._.. 97 857 456 — 89 — 79 





now about one million pounds a year, has been increasing 
under the rigid protection of state legislation. The decrease 
in shrimp landings is attributed to a diminishing supply. 
The state remains unable to protect the industry from dam- 
age to young shrimp. 

Two new Northeast Texas plants are planned, ac- 
cording to announcements in late June. Garrett Oil Tools, 
Inc., a division of United States Industries, will build a new 
tool factory, an office structure, and a research and develop- 
ment center on a tract at Longview. Plant investment is 
expected to total over $1 million. Construction will soon 
be underway on a $300,000 factory for Texas Oak Floor- 
ing, Inc., at Rusk, The newly organized company will have 
an output capacity of 30,000 board-feet of oak flooring per 
day. About 50 persons will be employed by the firm, which 
already has enough back orders to guarantee seven months 
of steady work for the plant. 

STANLEY A, ARBINGAST 


Crude Oil Runs to Stills in Texas 
Index. Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1947-1949:100 
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Texas 
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Industrial 


Expansion 


April-June 1956 





A quarterly supplement to the Directory of Texas Manufacturers prepared 


Stanley A. Arbingast, Assistant Director 
Tina Piedrahita, Statistical Assistant 


Industrial construction projects announced during the second quarter of 
this year are listed with data on cost, number of employees, and products. 
Readers are invited to add their names to the regular mailing list for future 
issues. Mailing charge, fifty cents a year. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Darkness at Noon 


Headlights go on at midday, housewives drop their dust- 
cloths in despair, and newspaper writers harken back to 
the days of the “Dirty Thirties” as dust storms sweep the 
High Plains with increasing force and frequency. The days 
of the “Dust Bowl” were bad, but this time West Texans, 
spitting out the sand, say it’s worse. 


These dusters, which envelop the High Plains (see cover 
map), eroding the land and killing the crops, are only one 
of many sources of damage springing from a general 
drouth which has parched the area since 1951. How bad is 
the drouth? U. S. Weather Bureau statistics show it to be 
the longest, hardest the region ever had. Prolonged 
drouths have hit the High Plains at least twice before since 
the Bureau has maintained stations there—in 1917, when 
record precipitation lows were set in most places (usually 
between 12 and 13 inches), and in the 1930's. A recent 
study by Professors R. J. Hildreth and Gerald W. Thomas 
of Texas A & M College shows the situation in these 10 
High Plains areas and how it compares with the 1930's: 





@ Amarillo—20.1 inches average annual rainfall since 
1891. During the 1930’s there were eight consecutive years 
below average. In the present drouth the last five years have 


been below average, the last four years below 16.3 inches. 


® Childress- 


the 1930s seven years were below average. The years 


21.4 inches average since 1891. During 


1950-1954 were all below average; however, 1955 was 
above average. 

¢ Dalhart—17.9 inches average since 1908. During the 
1930’s there was only one year above average. In the pres- 
ent drouth the last five years have all been below average; 
last year, only 8.4 inches was recorded. 


INDEXES OF PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS 
(1909-14 = 100) 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service, U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture 








Percent change 





May 1956 May 1956 

















May May from from 

Index 1955 Apri1956 May 1955 
ALL FARM PRODUCTS 252 260 + 1 — 3 
ALL CROPS 239 255 x — 6 
Food grains 224 233 - 1 - 4 
Feed grain and hay 170 166 200 + 2 — 15 
Potatoes and sweet potatoes 229 217 308 + 6 26 
Fruit 103 103 119 x — 13 
Truck crops 262 263 315 x — 17 
Cotton 254 252 260 + 1 — 2 
Oil-bearing crops 240 236 274 + 2 12 
LIVESTOCK & PRODUCTS 269 265 267 + 2 + 1 
Meat animals 298 294 293 + 1 + 2 
Dairy products 245 239 235 + 3 +. 4 
Poultry and eggs 216 214 218 + 1 + 1 
Wool 248 248 286 x - 18 


xCharge is less than one-half of one percent. 





TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


FARM CASH INCOME 





January-May 




















Percent 

Commodity 1956 1955 change 

Value (thousands of dollars) 

TOTAL ~ 488,638 555,981 18 
Cotton ~ 113,360 "146,891 pe 23 
Wheat 4,940 16,313 — 70 
Oats 1,278 2,301 44 
Corn 3,817 3,221 + 19 
Grain sorghum 20,047 17,436 + 15 
Flaxseed 271 1,624 - 83 
Peanuts 3,881 2,840 +- 37 
Cattle 116,570 146,856 — 21 
Calves 30,320 35,001 — 18 
Hogs 25,506 26,183 — 3 
Sheep and lambs 12,622 11,812 + 7 
Wool 4,085 4,340 — 6 
Mohair 4,351 6,159 — 29 
Poultry 22,396 19,344 + 16 
Eggs 24,564 28,651 — 14 
Milk and milk products 48,934 43,795 + 12 


Fruit and vegetables 46,696 43,724 + 7 





These totals understate actual farm cash income by 6% to 10%, since 
complete data on local marketings, especially by truck, and scattered pro 
duction of some specialized crops are not available. This fact does not 
impair the accuracy of the index shown on page 24. 


© Lubbock—18.3 inches average since 1912. During the 
1930's there were three extremely dry years but also four 
years over average. In the present drouth the last six years 
have all been below average. 

© Miami—22.4 inches average since 1906. During the 
1930’s only one year was above average. Starting with 
1952, there have been four consecutive years under 
average. 

® Muleshoe—17.8 inches since 1922. During the 1930's 
there were five consecutive years below average. The pres- 
ent drouth, starting in 1952, has had four years below 14.0 
inches. 

¢ Plainview—20.6 inches average since 1891. During 
the 1930’s seven years were below average. Starting with 
1950, there were five consecutive years below average; 
however, last year was above average. 


© Seminole—16.1 inches average since 1923, During 
the 1930’s six years were below average. In the present 


drouth, starting in 1950, only one year, 1954, has been 
} 


above average. 

@ Shamrock—21.9 inches average since 1930. During 
the 1930’s only one year was above average. The present 
drouth did not start until 1952, but during 1952-1955 the 
total rainfall was lower than in any other four-year period 
in the area’s history. 


© Spur—19.9 inches average since 1916, During the 
1930’s six years were below average. The period 1952- 
1954. was the most severe drouth on record there; however, 
1955 was above average. 


JULY 1956 


Temporary solution: ground water. Average an- 
nual precipitation over the entire state is 27.2 inches. In 
these 10 areas of the High Plains it is 19.6 inches, In the 
early history of the region this aridity did not cause alarm; 
sparse settlement kept the water/population ratio in bal- 
ance. But with the rapid growth of recent years, the prob- 
lem of too little water for too many people has become seri- 
ous. The natural water supply is no longer adequate to 
carry on the industrial, agricultural, and municipal life of 
the area even during times of normal rainfall. This situa- 
tion is greatly intensified during drouth periods such as 
the 1930's and today. 


Usually when the natural water supply is insufficient, 
there are two solutions: trapping surface water and tap- 
ping ground water. Surface water is the runoff in rivers 
and streams. There are no natural lakes in the High Plains 
and only one river of any magnitude, the Canadian. Efforts 
are being made to impound as much of the surface runoff 
of the region as possible, but south from the Canadian there 
is little surface water at all. 


Ground water is the long-term accumulation of rainfall 
that has percolated down into water-bearing sand strata. 
With little or no surface water, the High Plains depends al- 
most entirely on ground water( chiefly from the Ogallala 
formation) for all its needs. 


CARLOAD SHIPMENTS OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Source: Compiled from reports received from Agricultural Marketing 
Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture 








January-May 














Percent 

Commodity 1956 1955 change 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 25,487 22,147 + 15 
TOTAL FRUIT 2,400 2,298 + 4 
Cantaloupes 2,014 1,785 + 13 
Grapefruit 68 408 — 83 
Honeydews 818 105 +203 
TOTAL VEGETABLES 18,327 16,511 + 11 
Beets 89 78 ees 
Carrots = 5,771 4,340 + 33 
Corn ; 120 233 — 48 
Cucumbers 3 16 — 81 
Lettuce 1,721 2,051 — 16 
Onions 3,902 3,773 + 3 
Potatoes 24 3 +700 
Tomatoes 1,707 1,586 + 8 
Mixed vegetables 4,990 4,431 + 13 
ALL OTHER 4,760 3,338 + 43 





Given water, High Plains soil is extremely productive. 
Cotton and grains are grown in record per-acre yields. Us- 
ing ground water for irrigation, the region is, despite the 
drouth, more prosperous today than it has ever been. In the 
face of nose-diving farm cash income elsewhere, the three 
crop-reporting districts of the High Plains (see cover map) 
had an overall increase of $15 million (from $591 million 
to $606 million) from 1951 to 1955, District 1-S, where ir- 
rigation is the most widespread, accounted for this increase 
by jumping from $240 million to $271 million. It was the 
only district in the state which registered a gain (Texas 
Business Review, June 1956). 
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CARLOAD SHIPMENTS OF LIVESTOCK * 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with Agricultural 
Marketing Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture 








Percent change 





May 1956 May 1956 








May Apr May from from 

Classification 1956 1956 1955 Apri1956 May 1955 
TOTAL 4,515 5,022 5,099 — 10 — ll 
Cattle 3,302 4,168 3,994 — 21 —17 
Calves ; 400 434 430 — 8 — 7 
Hogs -.. ; ; 6 5 5 + 20 + 20 
Sheep 807 420 670 + 92 + 20 
INTERSTATE 4,251 4,772 4,879 — 11 — 13 
Cattle 3,092 3,979 3,814 — 22 — 19 
Calves 388 379 405 + 2 — 4 
Hogs - 2 0 2 . x 
Sheep ' 769 414 658 + 86 +17 
INTRASTATE ; 264 250 220 + 6 + 20 
Cattle _. : 210 184 180 + 14 + 17 
Calves nee i 12 55 25 — 78 — 52 
Hogs 3 4 5 3 — 20 + 33 
Sheep : : 38 6 12 +533 +217 





*Rail-car basis: cattle, 30 head per car; calves, 60; hogs, 80; and sheep, 
250. 


xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 


The drouth has given great stimulus to irrigation pro- 
jects on the High Plains. In the period 1950-1954, the 
number of wells increased from 14,000 to 27,500, and ir- 
rigated acreage increased from 1,860,000 to 3,500,000. 
Ground water withdrawals rose from 1.6 million acre-feet 
to 5.2 million acre-feet. But in the 11 counties where more 
than 80% of the irrigated acreage is located, the level of 
the ground water dropped an average of 18 feet. 


Figures for the years since 1951 (when water use has 
been heaviest) are not available, but a survey of the years 
1938-1951 shows the effect of this increasing demand on 
the ground water. During those years, pumping lifts in- 
creased 16%, and well yields declined 18%. Today there 
are more wells, more acres under irrigation, and more 
water being used per acre. 


The price of prosperity. Thus, while the depression 
conditions of the 1930’s are being avoided, the drouth is 
forcing West Texans to drill deeper and pump longer. What 
is the cost? Dr. Walter Prescott Webb, professor of history 
at The University of Texas and author of The Great Plains 
and More Water for Texas, says that lowering the water 
table is in a sense using capital rather than an annual incre- 
ment of supply—much like stripping forests until they are 
exhausted. Warning that the increasing depletion cannot 
continue indefinitely, Dr, Webb calls attention to the lack 
of sufficient legislation in this area. 


A clear-cut solution to the dusty dilemma of the High 
Plains is not likely to be achieved in the near future. Mean- 
while, the work of state and federal agencies such as the 
Soil Conservation Districts, the Water Conservation Dis- 
tricts, the A & M Agricultural Experiment Stations, and the 
Department of Agriculture—teaching West Texans how to 
make the most out of the water that they have and seeking 
ways to balance the ground water input-output—gives hope 
that despite the severity of the present drouth and the 
frequency of the dusters, there will be no return to the 
“Dirty Thirties.” 


James H. KEAHEY 
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FINANCE 


The money market. In view of the current contro- 
versy regarding tight money, the accompanying tabulation 
of condition of weekly reporting member banks in the 
Eleventh District tells a significant story. All categories 
of loans have shown substantial increases from last year, 
although loan activity has slowed in some segments in 
recent months, partly as a result of increases in the re- 
discount rate, which now stands at 2.75% in the Eleventh 


REVENUE RECEIPTS OF THE STATE COMPTROLLER 


Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts 








September 1-May 31 











Pereent 
Account 1955-56 1954-55 change 
TOTAL $700,897,519 $637,365,420 + 10 

Ad valorem, inheritance, and poll 

taxes $9,087,470 $4,877,274 + 12 
Natural and casinghead gas 

production taxes 31,448,400 29,252,262 + 7 
Crude oil production taxes 108,295,976 97,311,999 + 6 
Other gross receipts and 

production taxes 15,805,616 14,801,248 + 7 
Insurance companies’ and other 

eccupation taxes 22,539,134 20,794,535 + 8 
Net motor fuel taxes 115,047,081 88,888,119 + 29 
Cigarette tax and licenses 32,560,360 25,795,197 + 26 
Alcoholic beverage taxes and licenses 21,748,942 16,017,188 + 36 
Automobile and other sales taxes, 

licenses and fees 37,041,157 31,677,932 +17 
Franchise taxes 30,867,768 28,794,212 + 7 
Mineral leases, rentals, 

and bonuses 23,615,883 20,867,906 + 13 
Oil and gas royalties 20,104,515 18,484,364 + 9 
Interest on securities owned 10,889,014 9,686,017 + 12 
Motor vehicle licenses, permits, 

and miscellaneous $8,616,570 39,077,256 — 1 
Federal aid for highways 25,407,014 27,331,451 — 7 
Federal aid for public welfare 87,838,515 88,511,289 — 1 
Unemployment compensation taxes 16,821,280 11,719,999 + 44 
All other receipts 28,167,874 33,477,222 — 16 








District. Although total loans are $223 million above a 
year ago, total deposits, which might be expected to in- 
crease with increased loan activity, are below last year’s 
level. These figures illustrate the nature of the squeeze 
on cash that has developed during the last year. Loan 
demand has been met largely by selling of U. S. Govern- 
ment securities, holdings of which are 13% below last 
year. Member bank reserves were inadequate to meet 
the heavy loan demand that matured during 1955 and 
early 1956. 

Speculation is now centered on possible developments 
during the remainder of the year with respect to the trend 
in loan demand and Federal Reserve credit policy. The 
dynamic element in loan demand, at the present time, is 
from the commercial sector. Consumer and mortgage debt 
expansion has slowed down substantially from the 1955 
rate. In the mortgage field, there has been some shift in 
buying interest to corporate bonds because of increasing 
bond yields and a slackening of buying activity by savings 
banks and savings and loan associations. 

With respect to commercial loans, it is probable that 
demand will continue strong for the remainder of the 


TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 


year. It is true that loan activity during the first half of 
1956 partly reflects the influence of heavy borrowing to 
meet tax payments. However, medium-term business plans 
for expansion are at a very high level. Spending for capital 
expansion is expected by the editors of Fortune to exceed 
$44 billion, compared with the previous high of $38 bil- 
lion during 1955. This Fortune estimate is substantially 
higher than the joint Commerce-SEC forecast (page 3). 
Offsetting, to some extent, the pressure of borrowing to 
finance capital outlays are prospects for reduced borrow- 
ing later this year for inventory buying purposes. 


The general picture indicates that total loan demand 
for the remainder of the year may slow down from earlier 
rates of increase. If this occurs, it is unlikely that further 
credit restraints will be introduced. Some observers are, 
in fact, arguing for a lower rediscount rate. These argu- 
ments will be intensified if it appears that the combination 
of a tight money policy and weakening consumer demand 
slow down business investment plans during the remainder 
of the year. 


An interesting comment on the reasoning behind the 
last increase in the rediscount rate was made at the end 


CHANGES IN CONDITION OF WEEKLY REPORTING MEMBER 
BANKS IN THE DALLAS DISTRICT 


Source: Board ef Governors of the Federal Reserve System 








Percent change 











May 1956 May 1956 May 1955 
from rom from 
Account Apr 1956 May 1955 Apr 1955 
TOTAL ASSETS __ — 1 — 1 — 1 
Loans and investments, less 
loans to banks and valu- 
ation reserves ___ x + 1 x 
Loans, less loans to banks and 
valuation reserves ‘ x + 10 + 2 
Commercial, industrial, and 
agricultural loans - — 1 + 6 + 1 
Loans for purchasing or carrying 
securities sitisin — --—- il + 16 + 5 
Rel astete ens TF + 8 + 12 + 4 
Other loans + 2 + 19 + 4 
Total U.S. Goverment securities x — 18 — 8 
Treasury bills ——- + 6 — 48 — 26 
Treasury certificates of 
indebtedness a pepo se ae — 19 — 36 
Treasury notes x — 21 + 5 
Bonds f x — 7 — il 
Other securities _._. bhai — 2 — 6 — 1 
Loans to banks Z — 67 — 88 +143 
Reserves to Federal 
Reserve Banks _. — 56 — 7 — 7 
Cash in vaults + 10 + 7 — 14 
Balances with domestic. banks — 6 — 9 + 5 
Other net assets __. — 6 + 12 — 4 
TOTAL LIABILITIES — 2 — 1 — 1 
Total adjusted deposits x — 1 + 1 
Demand deposits ___ x — 4 + 1 
Time deposits at : x + 9 — 1 
U.S. Government deposits + 15 — 6 + 19 
Total interbank deposits — 10 — 6 — 9 
Domestic banks ____.. — 10 — 6 — 9 
Foreign banks __ x — 6 — 6 
Borrowings ie thasadd e — 2 +163 - 10 
Other liabilities x + 12 — 4 
CAPITAL ACCOUNTS . + 1 + 11 + 2 





Percentage changes are based on the Wednesday nearest the end of the 
month. 
xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 
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of last month by Allan Sproul, retiring president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. After noting that the 
Federal Reserve System has a key responsibility in supply- 
ing reserve funds needed to meet necessary demands for 
bank credit, he went on to say: 


But with this responsibility goes the equal responsi- 
bility of trying to see to it that bank reserves are not so 
readily and cheaply available as to foster and promote 
expansive efforts which are temporarily beyond our 
physical capacity for balanced growth. It seemed to 
me at least that, rather than run this risk, it would be 
better to give the public notice . . . of the pressure being 
exerted on the banking system . . . and to screen more 
carefully the necessary demands for credit from the 
speculative or fringe demands, 


Lone Star refinanced. As one of the two major steel 
producers in Texas, Lone Star Steel is an important ele- 
ment in the rapidly expanding Southwestern industrial 
scene, At the end of 1954, the company completed a $90 


LOANS BY SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 
Source: Federal Home Loan Bank of Little Rock 








Percent change 





Apr 1956 Apr 1956 
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FEDERAL INTERNAL REVENUE COLLECTIONS 
Source: Interna] Revenue Service, U.S. Treasury Department 
ie July 1-May 31 

Percent 

Account and area 1955-56 1954-55 change 
TEXAS _............ $2,070,298,457 $1,911,165,520 +. 8 

noose 1,019,757,663 995,728,522 + 2 
Employment 23,631,957 24,810,853 — 6 
Withholding - 865,800,643 750,559,587 + 15 
Other... Maa 161,108,194 140,066,558 + 15 
FIRST DISTRICT - 1,109,116,789 1,029,982,514 + 8 
ae ; 549,264,746 535,278,222 + 3 
Employment _— re 4,979,477 4,535,521 + 10 
Withholding — ~~... 456,355,378 406,540,987 + 12 
| ee eae 98,517,188 83,627,784 + 18 
SECOND DISTRICT 961,181,668 881,183,006 + 9 
haw 470,492,917 460,450,300 + 2 
Employment 18,652,480 20,275,332 — 8 
Withholding 409,445,265 344,018,600 + 19 
Other __._.. 62,591,006 56,438,774 +11 





million expansion at Daingerfield, financed by a loan from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. The original loan 
agreement contained an option under which the RFC could 
request the company to issue mortgage and debenture 
bonds by June 1, 1956. This option has now been extended 
to April 1, 1957, and payments by Lone Star on its indebt- 
edness will be applied to a reduction in the amounts of 
debentures, which carry stock purchase rights. Under this 
arrangement the company should be able to retire a major 
part of the loan without being faced with the possibility 
of diluting existing stockholders’ equity. 


Lone Star sales during 1955 exceeded $74 million; dur- 
ing the first quarter of this year they amounted to almost 
$22 million, yielding a net income after taxes of about 


$2.25 million. 
ALFRED G. DALE 





Apr Mar Apr from from 

Type 1956 1956 1955 Mari1956 Apr 1955 

Number 

ALL LOANS 4,140 4,330 4,654 — 4 — ll 
Construction nas 772 127 1,028 + 6 — 25 
Purchase 1,514 1,642 1,731 — 8 — 13 
Other .. 1,854 1,961 1,895 — 6 — 2 

Value (thousands of dollars) 

ALL LOANS _.. 24,546 26,163 29,084 — 6 — 16 
Construction —........... 6,974 7,020 8,945 — 1 — 22 
Purchase ~~~... 11,819 12,307 13,058 — 8 — 13 
Other __ 6,253 6,836 7,081 — 9 — 12 


Employment in Texas continued to rise steadily through 
May, and additional increases are predicted for June and 
July by Texas Employment Commission officials, Seasonal 
gains are anticipated in construction, ice cream factories, 
and soft drink bottling plants. Wholesale and retail trade 
employment still climbs. The rapid spread of shopping 
centers into residential areas and suburbs is creating new 
jobs. Yet, with the June influx of graduates and other job- 
seekers, some decline in employment is predicted for sev- 
eral labor markets. The estimated unemployment increase 
for July over May is expected to stand at 2,900 in San 
Antonio and 2,600 in Dallas. Otherwise, gains in employ- 
ment for July over May are predicted for Fort Worth 
(+2,300), Corpus Christi (+1,245), Port Arthur 
(+1,040), Abilene (+420), Amarillo (+418), Dallas 
(+340), and Texarkana (+290). 


In comparison with the May 1955 employment figures, 
labor market conditions in major centers appear excellent. 
Austin recorded a new all-time high for the fourth straight 
month. Nonfarm employment there is estimated at 68,185 
workers, an increase of 3,905 over a year before. 


May-to-May employment gains were also registered in 
Fort Worth (14,100), Dallas (13,290), San Antonio 
(4,655), El Paso (4,150), Waco (3,865), Beaumont 
(2,645), Corpus Christi (1,990), Amarillo (1,794), Lub- 
bock (1,225), Longview (725), and Abilene (125). 

Cut in bracero fee sought. A request that the present 
fee of $5.00 a person for contracting braceros from Mexico 
be reduced to $3.00 has been made to Senators Lyndon 
Johnson and Price Daniel and Congressman Joe Kilgore 
of McAllen. The reduction requested is an emergency 
measure for Valley farmers faced with the problem of too 
little water with which to start new crops. 

Merger delayed. The statewide merger of Texas AFL 
and CIO forces, previously set for late June, has been 
postponed four to five months, This delay is partly blamed 
on the lack of adequate meeting space for the large dele- 
gations expected to attend the joint merger convention. 
AFL and CIO leaders originally planned to hold the meet- 
ing in Austin June 25. 

The state merger agreement, constitution for a new joint 
state council, and an agreement on top officers for the 
combined organization have already been approved by the 
executive boards of both present state councils. 
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HOURS AND EARNINGS 


Source: 


Texas Employment Commission in cooperation with the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


U.S. Department of Labor 








Average weekly earnings 


Average weekly hours Average hourly earnings 



































May Apr May May Apr May May Apr May 
Industry 1956* 1956 1955 1956* 1956 1955 1956* 1956 1955 
ALL MANUFACTURING $78.74 $79.10 $74.94 40.8 41.2 42.1 $1.98 $1.92 $1.78 
Durable goods 78.91 77.00 41.9 42.2 43.5 1.88 1.87 1.77 
Primary metals__$.____ on 87.70 87.15 39.8 40.6 42.1 2.15 2.16 2.07 
Machinery, except electrical 85.22 80.81 43.8 43.7 44.4 1.95 1.95 1.82 
Oil field machinery_____/__»_L__ 92.56 86.83 45.0 44.5 44.8 2.08 2.08 1.96 
Transportation equipment.___.____ 90.54 93.44 40.7 40.6 41.9 227 2.23 22 
Fabricated metal products__ 77.88 74.15 48.4 44.0 44.4 1.75 1.77 1.67 
Lumber and wood products 54.00 54.18 54.05 43.2 48.0 46.2 1.25 1.26 1.17 
Furniture and fixtures = 55.38 59.45 57.89 39.0 41.0 43.2 1.42 1.45 1.34 
Stone, clay, and glass_____ 72.38 71.67 69.36 43.6 43.7 48.9 1.66 1.64 1.58 
Nondurable goods _.._.___»__>SE 79.00 79.89 73.44 39.7 40.3 40.8 1.99 1.97 1.80 
Textile mill products..______ 50.18 51.63 49.04 40.1 41.3 43.4 1.25 1.25 1.13 
Broad woven goods.______- NE 47.21 51.29 47.12 38.7 41.7 41.7 1.22 1.23 1.13 
Apparel and fabric products _ 40.02 41.76 36.36 34.8 36.0 87.1 1.15 1.16 0.98 
Food____ Pn a ear ee 67.94 68.38 65.63 40.2 40.7 41.8 1.69 1.68 1.57 
Meat packing — — 83.18 81.78 81.98 89.8 89.7 42.7 2.09 2.06 1.92 
Paper and allied products 87.99 87.54 78.57 41.9 42.7 42.7 2.10 2.05 1.84 
oR: PSS Aare weer eeerenene 83.76 83.00 82.04 37.9 37.9 88.7 2.21 2.19 2.12 
Chemicals and allied products ____ 96.44 96.73 89.67 42.3 2.8 42.1 2.28 2.26 2.13 
Vegetable oil mills 55.06 56.68 54.28 45.5 46.8 49.8 1.21 1.21 1.09 
Petroleum and coal products 107.07 109.34 99.96 40.1 40.8 40.8 2.67 2.68 2.45 
Leather __ Sie oe ae ae a 44,20 43.55 41.11 38.1 38.2 40.3 1.16 1.14 1.02 
NONMANUFACTURING 
EE 99.16 101.38 99.88 43.3 43.7 45.4 2.29 2.32 2.20 
Crude petroleum products 100.42 108.38 101.70 43.1 43.6 45.2 2.33 2.37 2.25 
TE ee nae 88.88 91.65 89.28 $9.5 41.1 40.4 2.25 2.23 2.21 
Public utilities______ se ba 74.34 74.00 70.70 40.4 40.0 40.4 1.84 1.85 1.75 
eras aie ceoreeiraeen ener 59.36 59.08 57.65 41.8 42.2 42.7 1.42 1.42 1.35 
78.14 77.46 74.21 42.7 42.1 43.4 1.83 1.84 1.71 


Wholesale trade 








~~ Figures do not cover prop 
*Preliminary—subject to revision upon receipt of additional reports. 


New Santa Fe hearing ordered. The State Supreme 
Court has ordered a new hearing on a railroad case from 
Amarillo which involves constitutionality of the Texas 
“right-to-work” law. The court first decided to delay hand- 
ing down a decision pending the outcome of a similar 
Nebraska case in the U. S. Supreme Court. Later the Texas 
court decided to proceed with the Santa Fe case, but before 
it could complete preliminary work, the Nebraska case had 
already been closed. 

A May 21 ruling of the U. S. Supreme Court was widely 
interpreted as striking down the state right-to-work laws 
as they apply to railroad workers. The Santa Fe Lines and 
some of its workers, however, interpreted the decision in 
the Nebraska case as giving support to the Texas law. Sev- 
eral railway workers have joined the Santa Fe in its suit 
seeking a court order to forbid execution of a union shop 
contract between Santa Fe and 15 nonoperating unions. 

Also, Attorney General John Ben Shepperd adopted the 
interpretation of the railway company and had filed a mo- 
tion in the Texas court to adopt the Santa Fe’s supple- 
mental brief. This brief claims that the U, S. Supreme 
Court has not attempted in the Nebraska case to decide the 
constitutional questions presented in the record of the 
Texas case. That is, the U. S. Supreme Court had not ruled 
on the direct question of whether a full union shop contract 
may be required of a railroad but had limited the issue in 
the Nebraska case to a holding that railroad employees 
may be required to pay periodic dues, initiation fees, and 
assessments. 

Wage agreement made. Pay increases amounting to 
$30,000 monthly became effective June 1 for hourly-rate 


rietors, firm members, or other principal executives. 


workers on a normal 5-day week at the Ford Motor Com- 
pany assembly plant in Dallas. 

The increase of 2.5% an hour, or 6 cents, was provided 
through the Ford UAW contract which extends through 
June 1, 1957. Salaried employees not covered by the con- 
tract will receive comparable increases. In Dallas, as in 
other automotive centers, production has fallen off because 
of slowing sales and stockpiling. No appreciable layoff of 
Dallas employees has occurred, however, since 350 work- 
ers were dropped in March. Plant employment still stands 
at 2,500. 

Pension plan announced. Lone Star Steel Company 
employees were advised by E. B. Germany, president, that 
a pension plan would be installed by June 30. The pension 
plan, together with group insurance and salary plans, cov- 
ers the supervisory, clerical, technical, and professional 
personnel. Close to 1,000 employees are affected. 

Strike record set. A strike in the Sabine area became 
the longest in the history of the state’s construction indus- 
try. The walkout started April 1. By June 17 it had passed 
over the previous record of 77 days, set in the Houston area 
in 1946, 

The booming industrial area affected includes Beaumont. 
Orange, and Port Arthur. An estimated 4,000 men were 
idled at the beginning of the strike, but this number was 
cut to about 3,000 when contractors doing commercial con- 
struction reached agreement with the unions. Many of the 
workers on strike have obtained jobs elsewhere, which 
helped modify the widespread unemployment. 
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*food processing 





* freezing 
* canning 
* irradiation 


* special treatment 


in Texas 


Consider these facts: Texas income is increasing faster 
than that of the nation; population, estimated at 8,657,000 
in 1955, continues its rapid increase; about 25% of dis- 
posable income is spent for food. Combined, these facts 
have resulted in a rising demand for better and more varied 
food. The sprawling food processing industry of Texas is 
offering a partial answer to this demand in the form of rice, 
citrus, and truck crops from the Rio Grande Valley and the 
Gulf coastal area; meat, grain, and dairy products from 
farms and ranches in northern, eastern, and western Texas; 
and, for good measure, seafood from the warm waters of 
the Gulf of Mexico. But the answer is not a complete one. 


Texans, with money to spend, want top-quality food, 
easily and quickly prepared. Emphasis on “convenience 
foods” has given birth to a new type of food processing in- 
dustry in Texas and in the nation, an industry that freezes 
or preprocesses food, then packages it in convenient form 
for the housewife to heat and serve. Today, more than 
three-quarters of the 25% of disposable income spent by 
Texans for food is spent for canned and packaged foods. 


The variety of food being offered seems endless. More 
and more packages of biscuit dough, frozen vegetables, 
pastries, fish, meat, and even complete dinners are crowd- 
ing refrigerated cases in Texas grocery stores. On grocery 
shelves, Texas housewives will find pie and cake mixes, in- 
stant coffee, and such regional specialties as Mexican din- 
ners, all made in Texas. Despite higher costs of these 
products, Texas consumers are willingly paying the pre- 
mium for the convenience they offer. 


In spite of increasing demand for frozen and preproc- 
essed foods, the older canning industry in Texas is not on 
its way to obsolescence, not by any means. Many Texas 
canners have expanded to include freezing facilities. While 
total Texas production of frozen and preprocessed food 
and canned food is not known, a survey of more than three 
dozen freezers and canners showed production of canned 
goods still heavily outweighs frozen output. Nationally, 
production of frozen fruit, vegetables, poultry, meats, sea- 
foods, fruit juices, and specialty foods increased twelvefold 
between 1938 and 1953. In 1953 the entire output of frozen 
foods was about 5 billion pounds. Yet, the canning industry 
nearly doubled its production during that same period, 
with a staggering pack of more than 20 billion pounds 
canned in 1953. 


The irrigated lands of Southwest Texas, including the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley and the Winter Garden, and the 
sandy land region of Northeast Texas are responsible for 
most of the canned and frozen fruit and vegetables grown 
in Texas. Galveston has the largest concentration of fish 
processing plants, although many are scattered among 
other Texas seaports. Meat packing is centered at Fort 
Worth. Rice is grown and processed in the Houston-Beau- 
mont areas. And flour and cereal mills are clustered around 
major rail routes leading from the wheat ranch areas of the 
Texas Panhandle down to Houston and Galveston, where 
availability of cheap water transportation makes large bulk 
shipment possible. 


Because of the almost year-around warm weather in 
Texas, bottled soft drinks, beer, ice cream, and iced tea find 
a big market in the state and contribute to the growth of 
hundreds of “warm weather food” manufacturers in Texas. 
Typically Texan or typically southern foods—canned and 
frozen mustard greens and black-eyed peas, pralines, and 
hominy grits—also have a large production in the state. 
Nearness to Mexico has helped create strong demand for 
pinto beans, tortillas, and other canned, packaged, and 
frozen Mexican foods. 


In line with the demand for quality foods, the Texas food 
processing industry is continuing a program of research 
that is seeking superior varieties of fruits and vegetables 
that are more resistant to disease. In the Lower Rio Grande 
Valley, for example, the hunt is on for better cantaloupes, 
tomatoes, and lettuce. Texas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion at A & M College and its research stations throughout 
the state have been working closely with farmers and proc- 
essors not only to develop improved varieties of crops but 
also to improve the soil of Texas. 


SunTex Farms, Inc., one of the Valley’s major produce 
growers, is experimenting with grapes. Some of the firm’s 
vineyards have produced large bunches of seedless grapes, 
heavy with sugar. The United States Department of Agri- 
culture Fruit and Vegetable Products Laboratory at Wes- 
laco is continuing research with red grapefruit and improv- 
ing the processing of other southern food crops. Leading 
citrus growers are replanting an increasing part of the 
Valley citrus belt to improved red and pink grapefruit. 
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Packaging has played a large part in selling Texas- 
grown food to the Texas housewife. This has led to the 
development of a large container industry in the state, in- 
cluding the use of polyethylene film. And, incidentally, the 
container helped turn near-disaster into good fortune in the 
case of the Texas carrot. About 15,000 acres of carrots 
were ready to go to market in 1951 when a cold norther 
struck the Valley. Until that time, carrots were shipped 
with their tops still attached. But when the freeze killed 
the tops, Valley shippers cut them off and put the carrots 
in film bags. Housewives liked the convenient package, 
bought it, and a new industry was born. Austin Anson, 
manager of Texas Citrus and Vegetable Growers and Ship- 
pers, Inc., a trade association with headquarters at Har- 
lingen, estimated that 8.5 million bags were used to pack- 
age the carrots that season. By 1955, the use of such bags, 
which spread to radishes, turnips, Brussels sprouts, and 
broccoli, had risen to 250 million. 


Increased demand for quality foods has also called for 
plant expansion, with emphasis on efficient large-scale 
machinery. Automatic harvesting machines and devices 
that wash, sort, and pack produce have been adopted by 
many Texas food processors. Precut meats and poultry are 
slipped into film wrapping and vacuum packed without 
having been handled by the worker. Texas baking and 
dairy industries also are adding equipment to speed their 
large-scale operations. Texas food processors were asked 
in a Bureau of Business Research survey if they planned 
to expand plant capacity within the near future. Over half 
of the 38 firms said they did or that they had recently 
opened new facilities. On a national scale, total capital ex- 
penditures of the canning, preserving, and freezing indus- 
trv in 1953 were $66,749,000, of which $19,313,000 was 
for new structures and additions to plants and $47,436,000 
was for new machinery and equipment. Total 1952 expendi- 
tures ran about $3 million higher. Dallas, Tarrant, and 
Harris counties are all among the top three dozen counties 
in the nation in food manufacture. Altogether, the Texas 
food processing industry now employs about 60.000 work- 
ers. Employment during 1955 ranged from a high of 66,100 
in June to a low of 59,300 in March. Throughout the na- 
tion, employment averaged 206,328 workers in 1955 in 
canning, preserving, and freezing establishments. These 
workers earned a total of $565,114 in salaries and wages. 


Texas leads the South and Southwest in number of frozen 
food packers, distributors, and brokers, according to a sur- 
vey made by Quick Frozen Foods, an industry publication. 
In 1955, the survey reveals, Texas had 57 packers, 71 
frozen food distributors, and 40 brokers. Louisiana, rank- 
ing second, had 37 packers, 24 distributors, and 5 brokers. 

Many food processors who began in Texas as small, lo- 
cal operations have expanded their distribution throughout 
the region, such as Imperial Sugar Company at Sugarland 
and Walker’s Austex Chili Company at Austin. Others now 
distribute on a national scale, such as Pangburn Company, 
Inc., candy makers at Fort Worth, and Texsun Citrus Ex- 
change, fruit juice canners at Weslaco. A number of the 
nation’s leading food firms have established branches in 
Texas, including most major meat packers in Fort Worth 
and other cities, Morton Salt at Grand Saline, Pillsbury 
Mills at Denison, California Packing Corporation at Cry- 
stal City, General Foods at Houston, Quaker Oats at Sher- 
man, Kraft Foods at Garland, Lipton Tea at Galveston, 
and others. 
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Several Texas processors, particularly the specialty 
frozen foods producers, began operation within the last five 
years. Mrs. Black’s Frozen Foods of Abilene, makers of 
frozen cakes, pies and pie crusts, cookie dough, and breads 
opened in 1954. The firm, which employs an average of 
75 workers, sells only to retail grocery stores and has a 
“fairly good distribution” over West Texas. The optimism 
that is a part of this newer processing industry is expressed 
by the firm: “In the near future we expect to cover the 
whole state of Texas.” 

A key area for canned and frozen fruit and vegetable 
juices, the Rio Grande Valley has attracted the attention 
of Minute Maid-Snow Crop frozen foods of New York. 
John M. Fox, president of the firm, who pioneered the 
manufacture of frozen juice concentrates 10 years ago, told 
members of the Dallas Association of Investment Analysts 
last November that the wide variety of fruits and vegetables 
raised in the Valley offer “a tempting potential to explore 
our plans to diversify our products and expand operations.” 
The youthful president, whose company’s sales are ex- 
pected to exceed $100 million this year, added: “Frozen 
food production is now concentrated largely in Florida and 
on the West Coast. If similar operations could be profitably 
maintained in Texas, our primary problems of shipping 
frozen foods to the important mid-west markets would be 
solved.” Fox also said his company is “interested” in the 
promising shrimp freezing future in the Brownsville area. 

The desire to save time in preparing food for the dinner 
table may cause distress to at least one group of food in- 
dustry workers: the butchers. With a predominance of 
precut, prepackaged, and canned meats in groceries today, 
less than 10% of the food stores in Texas employ a full-time 
butcher, a recent survey showed. And the use of locker 
storage and home freezers points to his eventual disappear- 
ance from behind the meat counter. 

Locker storage is not an innovation. Public interest dates 
back to the early depression years when thousands of cattle 
raisers, largely in far western and southern parts of the 
United States and Canada, were faced with an extremely 
low market for their animals. Refrigeration facilities were 
offered by plant operators for a small fee per month, ap- 
proximately equal to what had formerly been paid for a 
Sunday roast. The response was so great that in a decade 
the industry mushroomed from a “courtesy enterprise,” 
used by a few hundred American farmers and sportsmen, 
to an extensive business that now numbers its participants 
in the millions. 

The home freezer, introduced after World War II, got 
off to a slower start, but recently developed freezer food 
plans are pushing freezer sales upward. The plans, at 
least a half-dozen of which are in operation in Texas, pro- 
vide a method for the home owner to buy a freezer with 
money saved through wholesale purchase of food, includ- 
ing not only meat but also frozen bread, poultry, seafoods, 
certain dairy products, vegetables, fruits, and other food- 
stuffs. The participant gets enough food to last three or 
four months at a time, and the savings are applied toward 
the cost of the freezer. Under one of the Texas plans, most 
of the food provided for the freezers is processed by the 
firm itself at its home plant. All the food is labeled top 
quality. Eventually, the firm will process a complete line of 
food. In Texas, one nationally known brand of freezer 
cannot be bought except by a participating member of the 
freezer food plan. 
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The Frozen Food Locker Association of Texas, which 
numbers 92 firms as members, sells its meat and poultry 
to locker and home freezer owners. Some of the plants 
manufacture and sell meat to cafes and institutions, and the 
association now also distributes frozen food. Approxi- 
mately half of the 92 firms in the association have ex- 
panded their plant capacity within the past five years. In 
1950 membership totaled 78 firms. 

Morris L. Newnham of Ranger, president of the associa- 
tion, says: “Certainly the sale of home freezers has been 
the one thing that has affected our industry the most. With 
more freezers in the homes, the demand for the services 
we offer has increased. About 60% of our members now 
sell home freezers through their plants. A number of other 
plants have a tie-in with an appliance store that sells the 
freezer and furnishes food for it.” 


So successful have these freezer food plans been that in 
one medium-sized Texas city where the plan was intro- 
duced, almost a hundred persons participated within the 
first four months. After an additional four months, total 
participants numbered around 300. The plan has spread 
throughout the country. Many leaders in the meat and 
poultry industry believe that the traditional butcher shop 
—already fast disappearing as larger and larger super- 
markets are constructed—and eventually the retail butcher 
himself will disappear from the American scene alto- 
gether. Consumers will buy their meat in wholesale lots 
for home freezer or locker storage use or will content them- 
selves with trim, neatly-packaged precut meats, 


One shift in the national diet has already taken place. 
On the increasing side are vegetables and fruit; on the 
losing side are the heavy, starchy foods. Today the big 
change is in growth of demand for food that can be taken 
from its container and baked, browned, or heated rapidly, 
or eaten as it comes from the container, all with a mini- 
mum of work and time. This trend is opening new oppor- 
tunities for Texas food industry. The industry last year 
neared $1 billion in value added by manufacturing in the 
state. The size of the Texas food processing industry, the 
increasing demand for quality food, and the high income 
of Texans offer promise for an ever-expanding, increas- 
ingly important industry in the state. But, there are factors 


to blight this bright promise. 


Chief among the disturbing factors is the prolonged 
drouth that has plagued producer and processor alike. 
The sixth successive poor Texas wheat crop, for example, 
forced Burrus Mills, one of the nation’s largest, to reopen 
its Texas Star Flour mill at Galveston in order to take 
advantage of cheap barge rates on wheat the company 
had to import from the Midwest by way of the Mississippi 
River. A widespread late spring freeze in Texas last year 
curtailed local and truck crop supplies of fresh fruit (decid- 
uous, not citrus) and limited the domestic supplies to 
processors, canners, and fresh produce dealers. 


Some forecasters are predicting a gradual end to the 
drouth in Texas within the next few years; they believe 
the critical low-point in precipitation was reached last 
year. The end of the drouth should bring increasing 
emphasis on food processing in the state. However, Texas 
food growers and processors must continue to expand 
the work done in scientific research for better, higher 
quality foods now grown here and seek new foods that 
can be adapted to Texas soils. Much of the soil, particu- 
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larly in East Texas, is exhausted and produces meager 
crops. This land must be revitalized, or planted to irees 
or pasture. 

Another factor that could inhibit growth of the focd 
processing industry is the shortage of water available for 
industrial use. The industry requires large quantities of 
water to process its food, and when water is short in 
supply or too costly to be used economically, manufac- 
turers may look elsewhere for new plant sites. 

Food processing operations are relatively simple, and 
much of the employment is seasonal. As a result, a big 
share of the labor force consists of housewives, students, 
and transient workers. Smaller towns—less than 2,900 
population—are seldom able to provide an adequate labor 
force during seasonal canning peaks. 

As production efficiency elsewhere in the nation is 
stepped up in the food processing industry, Texas pro- 
ducers will have to match lowered costs and _ higher- 
quality foods in order to remain in the running. A heavy 
portion of firms already here are expanding to include 
machinery that will decrease costs and increase output. 
Texas researchers are busy exploring food potentialities, 
and outside the state other scientists are hard at work 
probing for answers that will lead to better foods and 
better methods of preserving food. 

Nuclear sterilization is getting attention as a means of 
preserving food. It has been learned that food exposed to 
radioactive materials keeps longer without refrigeration, 
but, unfortunately, the flavor changes. Some irradiated 
vegetables taste like rotten eggs. Atomic scientists say the 
least flavor change occurs in chickens, sausage, and aspar- 
agus. Unfavorable changes occur in tomato juice, straw- 
berries, frankfurters, and lima beans. 

The Army plans to spend nearly $15 million on this 
work. It will build a nuclear reactor with a capacity for 
irradiating 1,000 tons of food monthly to carry on these 
experiments. Nearly 25 research projects on atomic food 
preservation are underway currently. 


The use of antibiotics, such compounds as Aureomycin, 
Terramycin, and streptomycin, also points to reduced costs 
and an increase in fresh, tender meat. The same process 
may open up vast areas of the Gulf and beyond to Texas 
fishermen who are now held to shore because of inadequate 
refrigeration facilities aboard ship. Early experiments 
conducted at Ohio State University’s slaughterhouse 
showed that treated meat, kept warm for 48 hours and 
then cooled, became as tender and aged as ordinary meat 
hung in a standard refrigerator for two or three weeks. 


Late in 1955, the Food and Drug Administration and 
the Department of Agriculture formally approved the use 
of Aureomycin in protecting chickens. Further studies now 
are being made on beef, lamb, turkey, fish, and certain 
packaged vegetables. 

This concentrated effort to find better foods and food 
preservation methods through scientific research inevit- 
ably will mean an even greater demand for quality foods. 
The Texas consumer will benefit through a supply of a 
larger variety of quality foods to suit his epicurean de- 
mands, At the same time, if Texas producers and proces- 
sors remain alert to this specialized need and settle for 
only the best quality crops, the Texas food processing 
industry has unlimited room for expansion. 


ANNE K. SCHULER 
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Percent change Percent change 
May 1 1956 a4 1956 May 1956 May 1956 
May from rom May from from 
City and item 1956 ‘Apr 1956 m.. 1955 City and item 1956 Apr 1956 May 1955 

ABILENE (pop. 55,000") BAYTOWN (pop. 22, 983° ) 

Retail sales : + 22 — 2 Postal receipts f $ 18,551 -~ £ 1. 96 
Department and apparel stores + 24 1 8 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 320,550 + §1 — 85 
General merchandise stores +17 + 2 Bank debits (thousands) $ 19,311 + 1 + 9 

Postal receipts $ 74,830 + 12 + 5 End-of-month deposits (thousands){ _ $ 22,813 14 os 3 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,004,728 + 33 + 47 Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.8 + 19 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 76,546 + 6 + 10 Employment (area) : 404,200 + 1 + 7 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft $ 55,178 — 3 - 7 Manufacturing employment (area) 89,125 2 a oe 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.4 + 6 + 15 Percent unemployed (area) 3.6 16 1 9 

Employment 28,400 + 1 + 1 a ree ———— 
a employment 8,350 1 + 5 BEAUMONT (pop. 104, 416") 

Percent seein 5.3 — 6 + 20 Retail sales* + 12 — 4 

———— —_ —___— << Automotive steres* + 6 — ll 
Department and apparel stores ‘ + 27 +- 13 

ALPINE (pop. 5,261) Eating and drinking places* : ; + 8 — 8 

Postal receipts i $ 3,593 + 10 + 25 Furniture and household 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 6,000 + 20 appliance stores* 4 33 a. 48 

Bank debits (thousands) = $ 2,288 + 12 + 8 General merchandise stores* + 35 +14 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) tf __$ 3,954 — 1 + 2 Lumber, building material, 

Annual rate of deposit turnover : 6.9 + 18 + 1 and hardware stores* pao + 8 + 12 

- ——___—_____—__—_—__—__—__—————__ Postal receipts _._ $ 98,410 + 21 + 5 
Building panini, less Sad contracts $ 716,213 — 13 3 

AMARILLO (pop. 108,034") Bank debits (thousands) est $ 136,539 +2 E48 

Retail sales* 7 + 10 + 2 End-of-month deposits ibemenade)? $ 101,622 — 6 2 TS 
Automotive stores* : + 4 + 3 Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.6 + 65 + 1 
Department and apparel stores + 22 + 3 Employment (area) —__. ‘ 83,700 1 4 3 
Drug stores* x + 18 Manufacturing employment (area) 28,430 + 1 + 7 
Eating and drinking places* + 10 x Percent unemployed (area) _ pees 5.9 x — 5 
Furniture and household ——— - 

appliance stores* : + 2 + 11 BEEVILLE (pop. 10. 5500") 
Liquor stores* ; + 1 — 4 Postal receipts __. $ 8,240 +. 24 + 12 
Lumber, building material, Building permits, lena Seherel nina $ 112,020 +157 — 6 
and hardware stores* + 28 — 24 Bank debits (thousands) $ 7,911 + 18 4. § 

Postal receipts ; $ 146,947 - 14 12 End-of-month deposits (thousands){t $ 12,485 2 x 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,724,295 — 8 — 35 Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.5 +17 + 3 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 160,255 + 6 + 8 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t..$ 108,481 — 4 x BIG SPRING (pop. 20, 1654" ) 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.3 + 7 + 4 Retail sales : a 30) | 

Employment 46,200 x + 4 Automotive stores “ + 18 14 
Manufacturing _orwe ment 5,210 x x Department and apparel stores + 31 age | 

Percent unemployed 4.0 — 7 —17 Drug stores +. 19 LL ¥ 

Ho —_—_——— Lumber, building senbestal, 
and hardware stores = + 27 + 31 

ARLINGTON fats 27 550") Suneiiemiinte . wen igo? : 

Postal receipts £ 19,847 + 7 + 22 Building permits, less federal wntinitn $ 451,510 +127 +277 

Building permits, less Sederal contracts $ 738,732 — 20 — 57 Bank debits (thousands) $ 24,296 1 5 

Employment (area) 195,500 x + 8 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 27,828 a4 i428 
Manufacturing employment (area) 61,250 1 + 16 Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.5 2 — 15 

Percent unemployed (area) 4.3 — 2 — 7 —_—_—_—“_"_n—_ _e_eeeeeee -- — 

$$ —___—— BORGER (pop. 18,059) 
. Postal receipts —  _________. $ 13,911 + 18 + 18 

AUSTIN (pop. 168, 500 ) Building permits, less federal snntnnete $ 150,150 — 6 x 

Retail sales —— + 17 + 5& Bank debits (thousands) $ 15,709 4+ 6 + 15 
Automotive stores ‘ + 33 eat End-of-month deposits (thousands) t  $ 15,787 — 1 + 7 
Department and apparel stores ; + 22 + 10 Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.9 + 7 + 8 
Food stores + 7 + 16 / . Soe . vrata 
Furniture and beata BRADY (pop. ae SON 944) 

appliance stores + 10 x Postal receipts ____ $ 3,841 4 21 L 1 
Gasoline and service stations x — 39 Building permite, less federal contracts. $ 300 — 91 — 60 
Lumber, building material, Bank debits (thousands) $ 3,694 Ls a 

and hardware stores + 18 + 10 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t__ $ 6,416 + 1 ane. 

Postal receipts $ 275,667 + 16 + 11 Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.9 + 5 — 1 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 3,151,600 — 43 — 26 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 155,079 + 2 + 9 BRENHAM (pop. 6,941) 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)... $ 114,227 — 6 — 2 Postal receipts $ 5,219 = 4 — 10 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.8 + 5 + 8 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 24,450 — 74 — 55 

Employment : 68,700 x + 6 Bank debits (thousands) - $ 5,858 + 1 _ 3 
Manufacturing employment — 5,070 + 1 + 12 End-of-month deposits (ihemsente) 2... _$ 12,238 — 2 + 18 

Percent unemployed : 3.7 — 3 + 16 Annual rate of deposit turnover " 5.7 + 2 — 12 
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Conditions 





Percent change Percent change 


May 1956 ~ May 1956 May 1956 “May 19% 56 
May from from May from from 
City and item 1956 Apr 1956 Mz ay 1955 C ity and item 1956 _Apr 19% 56 May 1955 

BROWNSVILLE (pop. 36. ,066) DALLAS (pop. 538, 92 4") 

Retail sales* + 10 — 2 Retail sales* : + 11 — 1 
Automotive stores* — 4 —17 Apparel stores* + 15 + 14 
Food stores* + 11 + 18 Automotive stores* + 13 — 29 
Lumber, building material, Department storest + 14 + 7 

and hardware stores* ee — 1 Drug stores* — 4 + 4 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 304,485 + 44 + 43 Eating and drinking places* + 8 i 2 
Sen Farm and garden supply stores* — 15 + 14 

‘lorists* + 28 is 

BROWNW oop (pop. 20,181) wins name 28 “* 

Retail sales + 21 — 9 Food stores eae Shee 
Automotive stores te Oi Furniture «£1 household 
Department and apparel stores + 27 + 8 appliance stores* + 20 — 21 
Furniture and household Gasoline and service stations* + 6 + 12 

appliance stores 4 36 ae General merchandise stores* + 14 + 10 

Postal receipts $ 15,925 ee Heng Liquor stores* +14 + 18 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 28,575 +658 — 85 Lumber, building vipa 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 10,347 + 4 =e and hardware stores = 8 ae, 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t.__ $ 11,857 x — 13 Office, store, ee 

Annual rate of sels turnover 10.5 + & + 14 supply dealers* - x 7 eS 
Ne y : lg ed PE a Postal receipts an $ 1,710,735 + 8 + 9 

Building permits, less federal contracts $13,678,983 + 71 + 7 

BRYAN (pop. 23, 883 ‘) a a Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,126,432 Evg ray 
a sae = End-of-month deposits (thousands)t$ 950,650 = 5 
Automotive stores* + 24 — 42 8 
D am d 1 44 +13 Annual rate of deposit turnover 26.3 + 6 + 10 
me pane and apparel stores a 5 pier Employment (area) ‘ 326,800 x + 4 

eee ar . Manufacturing employment (area) 82,150 x + 6 
Furniture and household 
E F Percent unemployed (area) 2.2 — 4 — 12 
appliance stores* + 15 + 8 
Postal receipts . $ 18,232 + 8 + 4 Y a Bb eae 2 ee ee = 


Building Sern. less federal contracts $ 240,615 — 55 — 21 DENISON hii Vv 504) 


CORPUS CHRISTI (pop. 122,956") oe Se 














: : Automotive stores + 37 + 15 
Retail sales + 12 + 14 Department and apparel stores + 18 + 6 
Apparel stores Say + 1 Lumber, building material, 
Automotive stores ; + 26 + 12 anti hadieane stares 24 i 
Department stores -._. += +? Postal receipts ¢s “me +0 64H 
Lumber, building material, Building permits, less federal contracts $ 183,076 +149 +153 
and hardware stores 7 + . Bank debits (thousands) $ 14,015 x + 10 
Pastel seseipte ee ee End-of-month deposits (thousands)t.$ 15,528 + 2 —21 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,479,962 + 1 — 26 Anal vate of deposit tamiover 10.9 oa + 40 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 167,507 + 5 + 4 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)+ . $ 103,947 — 8 < line VaR eer 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 19.1 + 65 + 5 EDINBURG (pop. 15,993') 
Employment 64,300 * + 3 
Manufacturing employment 8,110 x + 1 Postal receipts $ Pyne e 31 + 80 
Pirsantianeiclored 5.6 site S418 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 75,690 + 60 + 5 
ee Se. nit hel eee ees Bank debits (thousands) $ 7,667 A 98 ay 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 7,170 — 9 — 18 
CORSICANA (pop. 19, 21 ] ) Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.3 + 22 — 10 
Department and apparel store sales + 21 — 2 
Postal receipts $ 22,197 + 51 + 78 ii ppt ala a te ain iat ancl 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 116,598 — 6 + 70 EL PASO (pop. 182, sss ) 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 14,659 — 5 + 11 ; 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) {... $ 21,343 — 3 — 2 Rete sales® ; : “ce +s 
Annual rate of became turnover 8.2 — 2 + 12 Apparel stores® r 12 28 
ne eae? tet ‘ Pee ETS , Automotive stores* ; + 4 — 11 
Department stores} + 8 10 
DEL RIO | (pop. 1 4 211) Drug stores* : 13 : 16 
Postal receipts $ 9,495 = cael General merchandise stores* + 9 + 11 
Building permits, lens federal contracts $ 88,390 — 40 — 28 Lumber, building material, 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 10,665 + 37 + 19 and hardware stores* eg + 38 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) $ 9,584 — 15 — 19 Piano and musical instrument stores* +. 64 oe 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.3 + 45 + 35 Postal receipts _. $ 203,394 + 2 ey 
So as, Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,709,965 + 24 x 
DENTON doen. 21 so72) Bank debits (thousands) $ 248,210 + 6 + 15 
Postal receipts $ 26,104 + 85 + 16 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 130,985 — 6 + 2 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,205,950 +235 +226 Annual rate of deposit turnover 22.2 + 7 + 11 
Bank debits (thousands) _. . s 13,869 + 138 — 3 Employment = : 77,400 1 + 4 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft $ 17,102 — 2 + 7 Manufacturing employment 12,320 Ps + 5 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.6 + 13 — 9 Percent unemployed _. 4.3 — 7 — 2 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS _ 


May 
City and item 1956 
EDNA (pop. 3,855) 
Postal receipts $ 3,559 
3uilding permits, less federal contracts $ 18,000 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 3,407 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft. $ 7,543 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 5.3 


FORT WORTH (pop. 315,578") 
Retail sales* 
Apparel stores* 
Automotive stores* 
Department stores? 
Drug stores* 
Eating and drinking places* 
Food stores* 
Furniture and household 
appliance stores* 
Gasoline and service stations* 
General merchandise stores* 
Hay, and feed stores* 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores* 


grain, 


Postal receipts $ 595,179 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 5,699,007 
Bank debits (thousands) . $ 654,153 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft $ 354,008 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 21.8 
Employment (area) 195,500 

Manufacturing employment (area) 61,250 
Percent unemployed (area) 4.3 
GALVESTON (pop. 71,527") 
Retail sales 

Department and apparel stores 

Eating and drinking places 

Food stores 

Furniture and household 

appliance stores 
Lumbe1, building material, 
and hardware stores 

Postal receipts ? 75,970 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 243,408 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 84,599 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 67,248 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.9 
Employment (area) 46,956 

Manufacturing employment (area) 11,200 
Percent unemployed (area) 5.8 
GARLAND (pop. 10,571) 
Postal receipts g 14,064 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 369,633 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 13,104 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) {t __$ 15,924 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.9 
Employment (area) 326,800 

Manufacturing employment (area) 82,150 
Percent unemployed (area) 2.2 


GONZALES (pop. 5,659) 


Postal receipts 5,092 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 35,859 
Bank debits (thousands) & 4,498 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 5,319 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.9 


GRAND PRAIRIE (pop. 14,594) 
Postal receipts __ 17,351 
Building permits, less federal contracts : 2,547,954 


Employment (area) 326,800 
Manufacturing employment (area) 82,150 
2.2 
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Percent change 


May 1956 May ad 

















May from fro 
City and item 1956 Apr 1956 May 1955 

GLADEWATER (pop. 5,305) 

Postal receipts 5,070 + 16 — 1 

Bank debits (thousands) : 3,912 + 9 — 7 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) {... $ 4,342 + 5 + il 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.1 + 9 — 13 

Employment (area) 24,800 + 1 + 8 
Manufacturing employment (area) 4,480 + 2 +17 

Percent unemployed (area) 3.6 — 8 — 29 

GREENVILLE (pop. 17,500") 

Retail sales* + 6 — 14 
Department and apparel stores + 31 + 2 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores* — 8 — 10 

Postal receipts = $ 14,856 — 6 — 13 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 72,500 +- 19 - 53 

Bank debits (thousands) z 11,441 + 4 x 

End-of-month deposits feeninda)?. $ 14,778 + 1 + 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.4 3 — 1 

HARLINGEN (pop. 30,038") 

Postal receipts ___. $ 29,297 8 + 18 

Building permits, hee federal contracts.$ 335,900 — 13 +128 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 32,244 + 6 + 14 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ _ $ 20,576 — 8 + 8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 18.5 + 8 + 9 

HENDERSON (pop. 6,833) 

Retail sales* — 56 — il 
Automotive stores* — 18 — 19 
Department and apparel stores + 31 + 16 
Drug stores* + 9 — 4 
Food stores* __ — 3 + 4 
Lumber, building nents, 

and hardware stores* ‘ : + 19 — 19 

Postal receipts ‘ : $ 7,461 + 2 + 4 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 25,774 — 74 — 43 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 7,332 + 4 + 24 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t.._$ 14,430 + 1 + 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover _____ 6.1 + 3 + 20 

HEREFORD (pop. 5,207) 

Postal receipts g 5,346 x — 18 

Building permits, lene Seberal contracts $ 67,391 + 387 — 55 

Bank debits (thousands) —~ ee | 7,799 + 7 — 6 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 9,113 — 6 — 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.0 + 10 x 

HOUSTON (pop. 700 508") 

Retail sales] ee + 15 + 4 
Apparel stores] + 15 + 10 
Automotive stores] + 28 — 20 
Department storest + 20 + 15 
Drug stores{ es + 2 + 18 
Eating and drinking oe + 6 + 18 
Food stores! + 5 + 8 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores{ : + 26 + 29 
Gasoline and service stations] - + 12 + 20 
General merchandise stores] + 13 + 14 
Jewelry stores§ a + 62 a 
Liquor stores] - =a  £ 1 6 
Lumber, building material, 

and hardware stores] + 8 + 4 
Office, store, and school 

supply dealers{ + 8 + 34 

Postal receipts $ 1,186,731 + 15 — 18 

Building permits, lens federal contract $11,181,138 — 27 — 37 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,849,713 + 14 + 20 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft. $ 1,190,909 — 2 + 3 

Annual rate of deposit turnover _ 23.4 +14 + 15 

Employment (area) - 404,200 + 1 + 7 
Manufacturing enphemmnk (even). 89,125 + 2 + 7 

Percent unemployed (area) _....__ 3.6 + 16 + 9 
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Percent change Percent change 
May 1956 May 1956 May 1956 May 1956 
May from from May from from 
City and item 1956 Apr 1956 May 1955 City and item 1956 Apr 1956 May 1955 
KERMIT (pop. 6 ,912) LOCKHART (pop. 5,573) 
Postal receipts — -$ 4,946 + 7 + 6 Department and apparel store sales___. ete + 40 + 13 
Building oneal, ‘tes ‘feterel eonbuesin $ 53,400 — ill +121 Postal receipts ____. $ 8,541 + 16 + 14 
Bank debits (thousands) -—..__ : 3,878 + + 13 Building permits, lees federal ‘contracts. $ 24,225 —17 — 21 
End-of-month deposits itienentes ¢.. 3,822 +17 + 26 Bank debits (thousands) - : = 3,183 + 8 + 2 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ______. . 13.1 — 4 — 6 End-of-month deposits Schaemnentny *_ $ 4,769 x + 5 
ae ee eee Annual rate of deposit turnover __.______. 8.0 + 8 — 2 
KILGORE (pop. 9,638) —= 
Postal receipts $ 12,310 +11 + 19 LUFKIN (pop. 18,600') 
Building permits, less federal contracts_$ 72,053 — 87 — 16 Postal receipts $ 16,989 + 23 + 25 
Bank debits (thousands) —....________$ 14,745 — 7 + 6 Building permits, less federal contracts.$ 248,000 + 35 — 30 
End-of-month deposits (taemennikdt $ 15,362 + 2 x Bank debits (thousands) . Pree e 22,866 + 8 + 25 
Annual rate of deposit turnover —_._.. 11.6 — 6 + & End-of-month deposits (thousands) 3 23,178 + 4 — 6 
Employment (area) -....... aes 24,800 + 1 + 8 Annual rate of deposit turnover —_.__ 12.0 + 7 + 33 
Manufacturing cneinenenh ton) 4 4,480 + 2 +17 
Percent unemployed (area) _ mn 3.6 — 8 — 29 McALLEN (pop. 25,326') 
ae Postal receipts g 18,684 — 1 + 16 
KILLEEN (pop. 21, ,076") Building permits, less federal contracts $ 330,156 +71 +130 
Postal receipts $ 19,545 + 8 — 28 Bank debits (thousands) - hese 2 20,350 + 14 + 19 
Building permits, less federal contivasta $ 146,144 +187 — 71 End-of-month deposits ‘emanted?_ 18,635 + 6 + 2 
Bank debits (thousands) - ee 3 7,535 + 8 — 7% Annual rate of deposit turnover —.___ 18.5 + 16 + 18 
End-of-month deposits (thomands) 3... ..$ 5,754 — 6 x 
Annual rate of deposit turnover —.____ 15.2 + 5 — 8 MARSHALL (pop. 25,479') 
—— ———— Department and apparel store sales____ poten + 25 a 
LAMESA (pop. 10,704) Postel veseipts Ly ee eee 
Postal receipts $ 7,498 + 18 —-s Building permits, less federal contracts.$ 178,805 + 48 — 78 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 51,800 — 55 +446 Bank debits (thousands) - a 15,064 + 3 + 1 
Bank debits (thousands) . 8,708 =m + End-of-month deposits (themeentedt. _$ 20,671 x — 8 
End-of-month deposits (teemanta)$_. 12,878 — 8 + 4 Annual rate of deposit turnover ____ 8.7 ane Bay 
Annual rate of deposit turnover _... 8.1 + 1 + 1 
LAMPASAS (pop. 4,869) _ MERCEDES (pop. 10,061) ; 
Postal receipts _ : _ 3 3 none Soniye — 
Building permits, less federal contracts.$ 59,700 +75 #— 8 Building permits, less federal contracts : — = 
Mahia. 6 we +6 -) 2 - — a ee ee 
: End-of-month deposits (thousands) 3. = 4,592 —17 — 22 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t._$ 7,351 + 14 aa, Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.9 + 25 + 85 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.9 + 8 — 6 egy * 
LAREDO (pop. 59,350°) MIDLAND (pop. 42,600) 
Department and apparel store sales cee + 22 + 40 Postal receipts $ 55,508 + 8 +17 
Postal receipts __ : a 27,915 8 +17 Building permits, less federal contracts_$ 1,724,350 + 1 + 42 
Building permits, less federal ecntenate $ 188,958 +577 +294 Bank debits (thousands) - —$ 69,997 sae + 23 
Bank debits (thousands) _.__ == $ 24,454 ig a End-of-month deposits (thousands)? sal 78,842 — 2 + 6 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t..$ 19,554 — 2 + 8 Annual rate of deposit turnover —______ 10.6 = + 15 
Annual rate of deposit turnover —.....___. 14.9 + 38 x 
MONAHANS (pop. 6,311 
LONGVIEW (pop. 34. so28' ) Postal receipts _ (p ” ee ) ~% 6,051 + 23 + 17 
Postal receipts - —$ 82,055 + 18 + il Building namialiens ‘Se debenel ausiueate $ 105,025 +124 + 8 
Building gumalis, pany federal coutencts $ 349,230 — ill — 20 Bank debits (thousands) - _$ 8,587 x + 18 
Bank debits (thousands) — —-$ 37,546 +s + 15 End-of-month deposits (thousands) $_ _$ 7,467 + 1 — 2 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) $_ $ 85,855 — 6 — 2 Annual rate of deposit turnover _._.___ 13.9 + 1 + 23 
Annual rate of deposit turnover —._____ 12.3 + 10 +14 
a (area) bebe 24,800 + 1 + 8 NEW BRAUNFELS (pop. 12 210) 
anufacturing niin panones i 4,480 + 2 + 17 
Percent unemployed (area) 3.6 — 8 — 29 Put 1 ——————_-_— apni +s +? 
zi Building permits, less federal aman = aes — 44 + 36 
LUBBOCK (pop. 128 4674") Bank debits (thousands) - i 6 8,248 + 5 + 9 
Retail cain = aie. +9 pene End-of-month deposits Siena? 10,173 + 2 — 1 
Autcamive ata: a eee nie aes Annual rate of deposit turnover __.____ 9.8 + 38 + 9 
Department and seeerd etait. atl ‘schalideibe + 25 + 4 
Furniture and household PALESTINE (pop. 15,063) 
appliance stores - OT . eee a + 22 + 65 Postal receipts $ 10,555 + 8 + 9 
General cee Galina aaa ing + 24 posta Building permits, less federal contracts._$ 155,884 + 45 — 13 
Lumber, building material, Bank debits (thousands) ——__.__ —$ 6,707 + 5 + 8 
and hardware stores _..__._.._._.. 46 ens End-of-month deposits (heneenda) 3... _$ 13,327 x + 2 
Postal receipts ____ one 108, 256 ag + 38 Annual rate of deposit turnover____ 6.0 + 8 + 65 
Building permits, lees federal contracts $ 3,348,201 + 95 + 10 
Bank debits (thousands) $120,859 ++ 2 x PAMPA (pop. 20,448') 
End-of-month deposits (theesends) 3. 3 86,942 — 6 — 10 Postal receipts $ 16,443 + 6 + 12 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.2 + 6 + 11 Building permits, less federal contracts.$ 427,600 — 6 — 42 
Employment - as it 43,550 x + 8 Bank debits (thousands) - nea ' 16,252 + 6 + 2 
Manufacturing employment alot si 4,720 — 1 + 7 End-of-month deposits (thewennde) 3 21,000 x + 1 
Percent unemployed . 5.2 — 4 + 21 Annual rate of deposit turnover_______ 9.3 + 7 + 2 
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Percent change Percent change 
May 1956 May 1956 May 1956 May 1956 
May from from May from from 
City and item 1956 Apr 1956 May 1955 City and item 1956 Apr 1956 May 1955 
PARIS (pop. 21,643) RAYMONDVILLE (pop. 9 i? 
Retail sales : sla — 2 + 5 Postal receipts 4,824 + 11 + 7 

Department and apparel stores_.______ = + 29 + 7 Building permits, sens federal ee ; 19,050 — 24 — 9 
Postal receipts - a ee 14,542 + 4 x Bank debits (thousands) : a | 4,909 + 1 + 10 
Building connie, ra federal contracts. $ 72,606 — 53 — 25 End-of-month deposits (thousands) f_..$ 6,047 — 8 — 22 
Bank debits (thousands) —.._.__ Scand : 13,765 + 11 + 16 Annual rate of deposit turnover : 9.6 + 65 + 41 
End-of-month deposits Shemeniad? 14,390 — 1 + 2 ts : 

Annual rate of deposit turnover_____. 11.4 bil 13 : tv)  . ROC acorraga (pop. 4, 590 * 3,959 +7 4 10 

Building permits, less federal contracts ; 58,171 — 67 + 25 
PHARR (pop. 8, 690) 9 as Bank debits (thousands) a 3,833 + 15 + 6 
Postal receipts —. ee 4,621 + 12 1 a. i 
Building permits, less federal contracts.$ 33,565 ae End-of-month deposits anata. By 5,127 . + ; 

Bank debits (thousands) ______$ 3,875 roe aoe Annual rate of deposit turnover. 9.0 + 17 — 23 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t__..$ 3,725 . . + 9 SAN MARCOS (pop. 9 980) 

Annual rate of deposit turnover - 12.5 + 2 — 4 Pastal encsints ; 10,732 = 4 
“e Building permits, eee federal contracts : 148,660 + 34 — 13 

PLAINVIEW (pop. 14 044) Bank debits (thousands) —__ _$ 6,649 oes + 14 

Retail sales ; ‘ ie ath End-of-month deposits (thousands) t___$ 8,838 7 + 2 

Department and apparel stores. are aes + 2 iy . Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.7 + 9 
Postal receipts sp Retetianntaiaaa 12,910 + 1 + 7 
Building permits, less federal contracts.$ 348,000 — 1 +100 SEGUIN (pop. 14. 000") 

aia : a: one Postal receipts $ 8,336 + 4 + 4 
PORT ARTHUR (pop. 82 4150") Building permits, less federal contracts.$ 29,760 —62 — 28 
Retail sales* = + 25 = ee Bank debits (thousands) $ 7,546 — 5 + 1 

Automotive stores* —_——— + 39 + 10 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t...$ 15,259 — 1 — 8 

Department and apparel stores_____ — + 21 ne Annual rate of deposit turnover.____. 5.9 a 2 

Eating and drinkin laces* + 1 — 2 

a, Sl +6 +1 SHERMAN (pop. 25,855") 

Furniture and household Retail sales ___. : 3 4. 19 aa 

appliance stores® — ...._-_>_-_> eee +17 + 34 Department and aed stores... + 29 + 6 
Postal receipts __ ceciakecenen 36,460 + 6 — 8 Furniture and household 
Building permits, less Soderal contracts $ 390,524 + 18 + 10 appliance stores — en ome + 1 — 4 
Bank debits (thousands) —............$ 57,695 + 4 x Lumber, building material, 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t..$ 42,699 — 6 — 1 and hardware stores - : : + 35 — 20 
Annual rate of deposit turnover___ 15.7 + 5 — 8 Postal receipts - . —$ 25,278 — 14 + 4 
Employment (area) ; aa) oe 83,700 ce | + 8 Building permits, less federal contracts_$ 1,868,264 +575 +142 

Manufacturing employment (area) _. 28,430 + 1 + 7 Bank debits (thousands) . : —$ 25,202 ~~ 9 — 4 

Percent unemployed (area) : 5.9 x a End-of-month deposits (thousands) t..__$ 16,774 — 6 — 8 
Annual rate of deposit turnover = 17.5 + 9 + 1 

SAN ANGELO (pop. 62 3557) 

Retail sales =a + 9 + 8 SLATON (pop. § 9036) 

Department and eal shonan eres ae as + 9 + 7 Postal receipts ___. $ 2,649 + 11 + 5 
Postal receipts MEMES 61,275 4. 94 + 15 Building permits, ns Selene contracts $ 8,450 — 13 — 61 
Building permits, less Solent contracts.$ 573,400 + 18 — 9 Bank debits (thousands) —__. ~$ 2,072 + 1 
Bank debits (thousands) siniitaiplceccaaae 45,310 + 5 + 3 End-of-month deposits (dhensunda) 8 $ 3,503 — 6 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t_$ 44,146 — 2 — 5 Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.9 5 oa 
Annual rate of deposit turnover____.__. 12.2 + 7 + 7 SNYDER (pop. 14, llr ) 

Employment ; eames 23,150 <3 + 2 Postal receipts __ e 10,713 + 21 + 8 

Manufacturing employment 8,010 i ow Building permits, less federal contracts. 106,100 — 24 — 7 
Percent unemployed ——_... = 4.3 - + 8 Bank debits (thousands) _____ $ 12,558 + 4 — 13 
SAN ANTONIO (pop. 449, 521" a pons tea deposits (thousands) 3 $ 14,088 = 1 + 8 
abel ental 416 re nnual rate of deposit turnover___. 10.7 + 6 — 19 

Apparel stores* + 8 + 3 SWEETWATER (pop. 13 oid) 

Automotive stores* se + 23 + 4 Postal receipts - 16,625 + 44 x 

Department storesf ——.._____.. eee + 23 ee Building permits, lees federal contracts. ; 159,010 + 64 +191 

Drug stores* ies pais + 6 = Bank debits (thousands) _....__------ = $ 9,753 4+ 8 + 10 

Eating and drinking places* = ee + 1 — 5 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 11,575 x + 8 

Food stores* - “ = + 6 + 5 Annual rate of deposit turnover = 10.1 + 9 x 

Furniture and bounces 

appliance stores* - a. = ; + 21 — 8 TEXAS CITY (pop. 23 W0P) ; 

“ " . : ; Postal receipts __. 14,175 — 12 + 4 
Rites ae —. . + obi i Building permits, less federal contracts : 306,630 48 — 82 
General merchandise stores* —as + 27 — 2 , : 
Lumber, building material, Employment (area) 2 46,950 1 + 8 

: Manufacturing employment (area) 11,200 + 1 — 1 
and hardware stores* = ok + 6 + 2 Pp ~abien 3 be a 
Postal receipts eg a 586, 210 4+. 9 + 5 ercent unemployed (area) < 5. 9 3 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 3,496,221 — 30 — 15 TYLER (pop. 49,443°) 
Bank debits (thousands) $512,409 + 12 + 8 Department and apparel store sales + 6 + 14 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t...$ 338,385 — 8 + 1 Postal receipts $ 61,323 — 21 + 6 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ____ 17.9 + 13 + 5 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,098,840 + 82 — 15 
Employment ‘ cis 185,000 x + 3 Bank debits (thousands) $ 75,431 + 6 + il 
Manufacturing auplayment : soak 22,800 + 1 + 4 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 57,574 — 2 x 
— 29 Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.6 + 7 + 11 


Percent unemployed = 3.4 — 11 
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May 1956 May 1956 





























May from fro May from fro 
City and item 1956 Apr 1956 May 1955 City and item 1956 Apr1956 May 1955 

TAYLOR (pop. 9 5071) VICTORIA (pop. 16 9126) 

Retail sales i = ‘ x — 28 Retail sales* _. — 1 — 6 

Postal receipts _. = $ 7,351 — 15 + 10 Automotive stores* — 2 — 8 

Building permits, less fedueel contracts $ 44,595 — 28 x ; Department and apparel stores + 35 - 1 

Bank debits (thousands) snc 5,956 — 4 — 13 Food stores* - 2 — 4 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢....$ 11,725 — 1 — 18 Furniture and household 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.1 x + 2 appliance stores* + 8 — 4 

Gasoline and service stations* + 5 + 2 
y 

TEMPLE (pop. 33, 912 ) - y Lumber, building material, 

Retail sales + a and hardware stores* : ae ie x 
Department and woonaal’ stores + - P. Postal weoninte ; $ 22,427 2 oe 
ve _ aan Ks +3 + Building permits, lens federal contracts $ 570,828 + 5 + 6 
Eating and drinking places x — il 
Food stores +1 —2 WACO (pop. 101 824°) 

Furniture and household Retail sales + 21 + 5 
appliance stores + 4 — 12 Apparel stores __ + 5 + 2 
Lumber, building material, Automotive stores a + 9 — 11 
and hardware stores + 24 — 22 Department storest : on + 26 + 12 

Postal receipts $ 27,866 + 20 + 6 Furniture and household 

Building permits, less federal contracts .$ 442,657 + 77 — 38 appliance stores - + 8 + 25 

Bank debits (thousands) . a 18,293 x — 8 General nereRandine tosis + 44 + 13 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_._$ 26,451 = + 11 Postal receipts Pee $ 113,847 — 4 x 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.3 x == 16 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,119,254 — 48 + 35 

TEXARKANA (pop. 24, 9753) Bank debits (thousands) $ 89,926 + 6 + 9 

Retell ealest Ls 4) eg End-of-month deposits (thousands)f...$ 64,081 2 8 — - 
Auteaiee aetet ee 22m a Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.6 7 + 
Furniture and household Employment 47,000 = + 2 

ennitansa stores’ 491 + 40 Manufacturing enghemant. 8,990 + 1 +. . 

Postal receipts$ Kitt it - 2 a Percent unemployed ic de ET gee. 

Building permits, less federal contracts.$ 304,458 — 7 + 87 = 

Bank debits (thousands) § 42,409 + 5 +17 WICHITA F FALLS (pop. 103, 192") aii : 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t..$ 16815 — 4 — 2 Retail sales See 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.9 + 6 + 16 Pei sins stores a 1 mm ae ae an ais 

Employment ___ 88,450 ae ae epartment os soe stores : + 22 + 
Manufacturing employment§ 5,320 x — 1 pieccnis and househo 14 10 

Percent unemployed§ 8.1 — 8 x See ae ‘ 5 + 

Postal receipts __. ie 94, 127 + 8 + 10 

VERNON (pop. 12,651) Building permits, less federal suntrests $ 1,139,100 + 57 — 6 

Department and apparel store sales + 44 + 12 Bank debits (thousands) —____ ..$ 103,060 + 3 + 10 

Postal receipts : $ 9,161 + 2 + 6 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t...$ 103,453 — 4 — 1 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 35,200 — 67 — 47 Annual rate of deposit turnover_____. 11.6 + 4 + 8 

Bank debits (thousands) 3 9,678 + 12 Employment _— = 37,600 x + 5 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t.._$ 18,946 + 2 : Manufacturing enelinanas oe 8,520 x + 3 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.2 + 13 Percent unemployed 4.1 + 3 — 9 

OTH CITI May building May May end-of- May 

May permits, less bank debits month deposits annual rate of 
ER ES postal receipts federal contracts (thousands ) (thousands){t deposit turnover 
BAY CITY (pop. 14,042") E $ 9,856 $ 9,717 $ 17,583 6.6 
CALDWELL (pop. 2,109) ; 9 $ 1,660 $ 3,793 5.2 
CISCO (pop. 5,230) $ 3,865 $ 2,397 $ 3,837 7.5 
GIDDINGS (pop. 2,532) $ 2,155 $ 1,906 $ 3,895 6.6 
GOLDTHWAITE (pop. 1,566) $ 1,543 be $ 4,006 $ 3,105 15.6 
JASPER (pop. 4,403) $ 4,793 es $ 6,106 $ 6,627 10.3 
LLANO (pop. 2,954) $ 2,037 a $ 2,607 $ 3,212 9.9 
McKINNEY (pop. 10,560) $ 42,750 $ 6,378 $ 12,055 6.3 
ORANGE (pop. 21,174) $223,548 $ 20,108 $ 25,294 9.4 
SAN SABA (pop. 3,400) P Pics $ 3,087 $ 3,547 10.4 
SULPHUR SPRINGS (pop. 9,890) $ 6,905 wee $ 8,282 $ 10,477 9.4 
WEATHERFORD (pop. 8,093) $ 15,800 $ 10,186 $ 12,295 10.0 
*Preliminary. 
xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 
tReported by the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas. 
{Money on deposit at the end of the month, but excludes deposits to the credit of banks. 
Reported by the Bureau of Business and Economic Research, University of Houston for Harris County. 


§Figures include Texarkana, Arkansas (pop. 15,875) and Texarkana, Texas (pop. 24,758). 
?Revised for use by the Texas Highway Department. 
"1950 Urbanized Census. 
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BAROMETERS OF TEXAS BUSINESS 


Year-to-date Average 
May Apr Mar average month 
1956 1956 1956 1956 1955 











GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
tIndex of Texas Business Activity (100.0) 161° 172° 168 
Index of bank debits 211 214 217 
Index of bank debits in the United States... eos etansetas 183 183 186 
Index of wholesale prices in the United States, ‘unadjusted. Lee 2 113.7 112.8 113.0 
Income payments to individuals in the United States (billions—seasonally 
adjusted at an annual rate) 317.1 $ 3149 §$ 3146 
Index of consumers’ prices in the United States, unadjusted y 114.9 114.7 114.8 
tIndex of consumers’ prices in Houston, unadjusted : : 116.7 
Index of postal receipts ; 7 301 301 
tindex of ee freight carloadings in the Southwestern District 
|) econ ; 5 
Corporation charters issued (number) ......................... ne oes ; 5 on 
Business failures (number) ..... : F y 28 
tIindex of ordinary life insurance sales, adjusted for price changes (4.2) 2 : 238 
Index of ordinary life insurance sales : : 265 26: 273 
Index of ordinary life insurance sales in the West South Central states 2 2 25% 261 
Index of ordinary life insurance sales in the United States........................... 2: - 2 295 








TRADE 
tIndex of total retail sales, adjusted for price changes - » 3: 2 : 133 
Index of total retail sales : : : 148 
Durable-goods stores ‘ ; 140 
Nondurable-goods stores. ....... ae 52 151 
Ratio of credit sales to net sales in department and apparel stores. . s: 2 68.2 
Ratio of collections to outstandings in department and apparel stores........... 35. 34. 38. 36.7 


PRODUCTION 
tIndex of industrial electric power consumption (14.6)... 312 30% 317 
tIndex of crude oil runs to stills (3.9) ___..... 5: pbs 152 
tIndex of crude petroleum production (8.1) ; 136 
tIndex of construction authorized, adjusted for price changes (9.4) 2 5 141 
Index of construction authorized. See 20: 7: 197 
Index of southern pine production, unadjusted, 1935-39=100........ ; 2 : 120 
Index of gasoline consumption ; ] 170 
Index of industrial production in the United States... 2 142 
Construction contracts awarded (thousands) : 5,42 2 : $164,328 $123, 957 
tIndex of total electric power consumption (3.0) 31: 317° 306* 309 278 


AGRICULTURE 
Index of prices received by farmers, unadjusted, 1909-14=100........... 252 250 247 249 
Index of prices paid by farmers in the United States, parity index—unad- 
justed, 1910-14=100 286 2 282 

Ratio of Texas farm prices received to U.S. prices paid by farmers................. 88 88 88 88 
Index of farm cash income, unadjusted... . 60* 52° 51* 63 
Index of prices received by farmers—livestock, ‘unadjusted, '1909-14=100... 269 265 264 267 
Index of prices received by farmers—all crops, unadjusted, 1909-14= 100... 239 238 234 235 


FINANCE 
§Loans, reporting member banks, Dallas district (millions) 2,434 2,437 2,405 §$ 2,420 
$Loans and investments, reporting member banks, Dallas district ( ‘millions) . 3,778 3,787 3,797 $ 3,793 

Adjusted demand deposits, reporting member banks, Dallas district (mils) 2,624 2,627 2653 § 2,653 
Bank debits in 20 cities (millions) 7,245 6,715 $ 


6,993 6,548 
Revenue receipts of the State Comptroller (thousands) 89,525 95,989 re. $ 81,476 $ 73,348 
Federal Internal Revenue Collections (thousands) ............... anak, dae 283,045 $203,703 $282,968 $249,622 $193,020 


LABOR 

Total nonagricultural employment (thousands). 2,353.6° 2,344.2 2,333.0 23322 2,292.4 
Total manufacturing employment ( thousands) 466.7* 463.6 465.0 463.5 446.1 
Durable-goods employment (thousands) 227.8° 226.3 226.0 224.9 211.1 
Nondurable-goods employment ( thousands) 238.9° 237.3 239.0 238.5 235.0 

Total nonagricultural labor force in 20 labor market areas (thousands) ..... . 1,809.0 1,802.7 1,792.7 1,795.4 1,745.8 
Employment in 20 labor market areas (thousands) ._....... : 1,736.7 1,729.1 1,717.5 1,719.9 1,671.4 
Manufacturing employment i in 20 labor market areas (thousands) 359.1 357.1 355.1 354.8 340.1 

Total unemployment in 20 labor market areas (thousands) pe ie 70.8 71.1 75.0 74.3 73.8 
Percent of labor force unemployed in 20 labor market areas 3.9 3.9 4.2 4.1 4.2 





All figures are for Texas unless otherwise indicated. All indexes are based on the average months for 1947-49, except where indicated, and are 
adjusted for seasonal variation, except annual indexes. 

Employment estimates have been adjusted to first-quarter 1955 benchmarks. 

*Preliminary. 

+The index of business activity is the weighted average of the indexes indicated by a dagger (+). The weight given each index in computing the 
composite is given in parentheses. 

t Index computed for February, May, August, and November only. 

$Exclusive of loans to banks after deduction of valuation reserves. 





